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COMPUTER SIMULATION 


CARL HOVLAND 


University 


commonplace the history science for 
developments one field knowledge 
have profound effects other related areas. 

The dramatic influence advances atomic phys- 
ics biology, genetics, and medicine good case 
point. are currently witnessing similar 
phenomenon the repercussions high speed 
computer technology research the behavioral 
sciences. The initial impact came from the compu- 
tational efficiency these devices which permitted 
and effort. more recent and less direct effect has 
been stimulating machine-like methods an- 
alysis human thought and behavior through 
simulation high speed computers. these 
newer techniques and their applicability psycho- 
logical problems that the topic the present 
paper. 

The analogy between the high speed computer 
and human thinking has long been noted. fre- 
quently see the Univacs, Johniacs, referred 
the popular press “giant brains” “think- 
ing machines.” most uses high speed com- 
puters, however, there attempt attain 
objectives beyond the scope human capabilities, 
either because their speed their extensive 
storage capacity (called, interestingly enough, their 
“memory”). But the investigations shall 
describing, tiie utilization quite different. Here 
are primarily concerned with the use com- 
puting machines simulate exact fashion the 
way human solves problem. Both human 
such limited and fallible memory, 
and strengths, such the ability choose 
efficient out innumerable alternatives, 
must represented. say that can simulate 
human problem solving when are able specify 
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both the prior information human possesses and 
the sequence steps which utilizes this 
information the solution the problem. 
are then able set computing machine 
carry out this same sequence operation. 

Those familiar with the operation high speed 
computers will readily understand the way 
which simulation proceeds. Just ordinary 
operations computer, one gives the machine 
set “instructions” execute. These consti- 
tute “program.” operations 
these are sentences like the following: “square the 
product the first and second number,” “store 
the product memory,” “compare the first and 
second number,” “select the larger the two 
numbers compared.” such instructions as: “find 
the number dollars paid the individual last 
month,” “add this amount the number dollars 
earned this month,” and forth. The machine 
then these instructions through 
intricate electronic system, printing out its 
answers electric typewriter. Sequences 
instructions can then solve the most complicated 
numerical problems, such making out payroll 
with each individual working different numbers 
hours, different wage rates, with advance pay- 
ments some workers, with different deductions 
for subscriptions health and accident insurance, 
different income tax credits, and forth. The 
nub the simulation problem involves the use 
similar types “programs” “instructions” 
the machine order reproduce the steps in- 
dividual goes through thinking out the solution 
difficult problem. One specifies the steps the 
individual uses stating them unambiguous 
way that computing machine able carry 
them out. These may instructions like: “store 
the answer the last problem,” “determine 
whether you have stored memory any similar 
problems,” “if so, what are the differences between 
the past problem and the present problem,” “see 
applying Rule will convert the old problem 
into the new one,” and “apply Rule convert 
the answer the former problem into the solution 
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the present one. Thus the computer can 
given information which exactly equivalent 
that the human problem solver, well 
specification the way the human goes about 
processing that information reach solution. 

The obvious point that can precise 
enough about process describe terms 
which can programed and executed ma- 
chine, indeed know quite bit about that proc- 
ess. And can specify singly each the sub- 
processes involved, can determine the effects 
combinations them and variations order 
execution the steps. The outcomes are almost 
impossible foresee without actually carrying out 
the combinations and variations. 


Let begin giving concrete example 
the new techniques, namely, simulation the 
solving geometry problems. certainly think 
the solving theorems Euclidian geometry 
high school sophomore constituting clear- 
cut example intelligent human behavior. But 
Gelernter and Rochester (1958) the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Company have now suc- 
cessfully developed program whereby high speed 
computer able solve many the theorems 
Euclid’s geometry, for example, that the diagonals 
parallelogram bisect one another. human 
learner who tries solve such problem has usu- 
ally been taught series fundamental principles, 
axioms, together with set rules for inferring 
relationships which the basic symbols the sys- 
tem may manipulated. then asked prove 
new theorem. tries find way transform- 
ing and combining previous axioms through the set 
rules until achieves the proof the new the- 
orem. Typically starts out rather routine fash- 
fon, then has flash insight possible means 
solution, and then methodically tests the ade- 
quacy the solution. The geometry computing 
fashion. given set basic formulas and 
axioms, together with rules possible ways 
manipulating them order form new theorems. 
The new theorem then presented the machine 
prove. The machine equipped with number 
rules thumb for possible ways solving 
problems. instructed that the 
proposition proved involves parallel lines and 
equality angles, there good chance that 
may useful try the theorem: “If two parallel 


lines are intersected third line, the opposite 
interior angles are equal.” This instruction con- 
stitutes short-cut which often works well but 
means sure value. Successful solu- 
tion typically involves setting series sub- 
goals which are then worked succession. For 
example, the problem cited earlier the machine 
ascertains that can solve the theorem can 
establish the fact that the distance from one 
corner the base the parallelogram the 
point intersection must equal the distance from 
the intersection the opposite corner the 
parallelogram. This then subgoal, which 
turn can proved the triangle formed the 
bisecting lines and one the sides the parallelo- 
gram equal the triangle formed the opposite 
side and the corresponding bisects. device 
incorporated into the computer which makes con- 
structions and measures lines and angles. This 
operates means coordinate geometry. Once 
the sequence subgoals leads from the initial 
axioms the theorem proved, the machine 
routinely tests the accuracy the proof. This 
can exhaustive manner, since once one 
has possible proof, checking largely clerical. 
The chief problem find possible method 
proceeding, out the almost infinite number 
alternatives. here that the short-cut methods 
operate. They permit the use likely and plausi- 
ble methods solution, just the way clever high 
school student would proceed. Once the proof has 
been verified, the machine prints QED. Through- 
out the entire operation the machine prints out 
paper complete tracing the steps tries—this 


analogous individual’s account the way 


solves problem geometry. Some the 
machine’s failures finding proofs closely resemble 
those made beginning geometry students. 

will noted that the methods solution built 
into the computer closely resemble those used 
humans solving similar problems. Let again 
call attention the fact that this way they 
differ from the usual uses high speed computers 
which methodically through 
solution deliberate way. The complete meth- 
ods guarantee that there solution will 
found, although extraordinary number trials 
may required. Solutions this type are re- 
ferred “algorithms.” These are used here 
check proofs. contrast, finding possible solu- 
tion facilitated short-cuts and rules thumb 
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programed into the machine. this way simu- 
lates human subject making leaps the solu- 
tion and trying out schemes which have been 
successful the past, rather than exhaustively 
“trying out each possible alternative. 
ticians call these short-cut solutions “heuristics.” 

One may wonder whether have gained any- 
thing the simulation since initially derive 
processes from study how students work and 
then program into the computer their ways 
proceeding. fact, the outset, may 
operate somewhat circular is, 
may only get out the machine what put 
into it. But one proceeds, new combinations 
are tested which could not have been predicted 
from the individual steps. Some results, although 
strictly determined the processes programed, 
are impossible foresee because many complex 
operations interact the final solution. One can 
find out the effect increased complexity 
problems, and then determine with human subjects 
whether the order difficulty the same that 
would predicted from the computer’s information 
processing routines. this way one constantly 
working back and forth from experiments with 
human subjects simulation the computing 
machine. Furthermore one frequently finds that 
one must make assumptions about certain steps 
the process get the computer execute its 
program correctly. Here the simulation comes first 
and suggests later experiments with human subjects. 


The geometry machine just described involves 
solving problems rather than learning how solve 
them, the sense that the computer would solve 
the same problem the same way second 
trial. Humans, course, learn and improve 
through practice. the interesting task 
build into the computer this capability well. 
Simulation learning one the most interest- 
ing potential applications computer simulation 
techniques, since the ability learn one the 
clear-cut differences between human and machine 
performance. number different types 
learning are currently being simulated. The first 
involves stimulus-response learning. rather 
simple simulate this type learning with re- 
wards (“reinforcements”) given when certain types 
behavior occur and not given when other types 
responses are made. The probability that the 
response followed reward will occur later 
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trials can then made increase. Failure 
reward, punishment, can made lead 
decreased probability response (“extinction”). 
The studies Herman, computing machine, 
carried out Friedberg (1958), and the Per- 
ceptron, investigated Rosenblatt (1958), are 
interesting examples artificial learning machines. 
Other related possibilities are discussed Miller, 
Galanter, and Pribram (1960). 

somewhat more complex level the type 
learning involved recognizing patterns im- 
bedded complex stimuli. seems simple 
triangle whether large small, short tall, 
tilted upright, and distinguish clearly from 
square. But specify rigorously the criteria 
such way that machine can learn recognize 
invariably quite job. And the difficulty 
clearly hints that there lot not under- 
stand about the phenomenon even the human 
level where take the process for granted. 
Selfridge (1955) and Dinneen (1955) have worked 
most extensively this problem and have been 
able develop methods for getting the salient 
features patterns stand out that some 
uniform response given particular pattern. 
With two techniques, one “averaging,” get rid 
random elements, and second, “edging,” 
maximize the most distinctive features, they are 
able insure variety different ways 
writing the letter for example, are registered 
the same letter the computer basis for 
further processing. 

The third type learning made possible 
keeping records success and failure attained 
when different methods are pursued and using 
these records improve performance. Thus, 
case the geometry computer possible 
store theorems which have already been proved. 
‘Similar mechanisms have been incorporated into 
the General Problem Solver developed Newell, 
Shaw, and Simon (1958). also possible for 
these machines selective their choice 
theorems for permanent storage, rejecting those 
which not seem sufficiently general useful 
later on. The most highly developed simulation 
this type learning that incorporated 
checker-playing machine developed Samuel 
(1959). His machine utilizes type rote learn- 
ing which stores all the checkerboard positions 
encounters play, together with the outcomes 
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following each move. addition this machine 


has some capacity generalize the basis past 
experience and store the generalizations them- 
selves. With these learning mechanisms appears 
possible for the computer learn short period 
time play better game checkers than can 
played the person who wrote the program. 


Many the formulations learning are made 
without any special assumptions that learning 
processes are consistent with known neurophysio- 
logical mechanisms. number students are 
attempting close this gap simulation studies 
the way which nerve networks become organ- 
ized into systems and are then modified through 
use. There quite extensive investigation along 
these lines, some instigated the speculations 
Hebb about the nature nervous organization. 
Suffice say that number researchers have 
been able program computers simulate the 
changing neural organization patterns result 
repeated stimulation nerve fibers and further 
work similar type progress (cf. Clark 
Farley, 1955, and Rochester, Holland, Haibt, 
Duda, 1956). 

the work our laboratory the emphasis 
understanding and simulating the processes in- 
volved acquiring complex concepts through ex- 
perience (Hovland Hunt, 1960). The learner 
acquires particular concept when told 
which series specific instances presented 
him belong the concept class and which not. 
This similar the way which child learns 
the concept “animate” through some experi- 
ences which parents and teachers label given 
stimulus “animate” and others which they 
label “inanimate” (Hovland, 1952). 

Our type problem illustrated situation 
which there are large number slides cancer 
cells, some which are known malignant 
and others nonmalignant. The task the indi- 
vidual (or the machine) one inducing the base 
difference between the two types 
quently labeling correctly new slides previously 
unidentified. Medical pathologists have just such 
task and have achieved considerable success, 
although not 100% accuracy, making such dis- 
tinctions. interest passing that there 
machine available which can make such 
distinction the basis slides presented it, 
but here the combination characteristics (the 
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“concept”) was formulated the scientist who 
developed the instrument (Tolles Bostrom, 1956). 
The machine’s task see whether the new 
specimen conforms certain specifications, that is, 
whether the basis density and structure the 
cell belongs the “malignant” “normal” cate- 
gory. Thus has the “concept” built into it, 
obviating the need start from the beginning 
order induce it. 

The input the type concept learning 
which are interested series pictures, 
say flower designs (Hovland, 1953), some which 
are labeled “positive” instances (examples the 
concept) and some “negative” instances (examples 
what the concept mot). The characteristics 
the instances are represented symbols for 
processing the machine. hoped later 
have this transformation automatic through the 
use techniques developed the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories which employ television camera 
convert the visual representation into electrical 
impulses input the computer. Thus the 
picture would become converted into one set 
the characteristics which 
constitute the instances the concept (like 
while another string 
symbols will represent instances what the con- 
cept not (like 

Potentially, machine can then consider combi- 
nations all these characteristics possible 
ways categorizing and distinguishing between 
the class “A” and “not A.” Typically, human 
learners only attend part the potential set 
characteristics because perceptual limitations. 
have devoted considerable research effort 
toward determining just how attention and percep- 
tion vary during the course learning. have 
incorporated the machine simulation selective 
scanning possible aspects the complex stimuli 
with provision for the fact that some individuals 
see only some the characteristics while other 
individuals pay attention different aspects. 

Human subjects, least the adult level, 
operate material this type developing 
strategies involving some generalization what 
concepts are like. Some details these strategies 
have been investigated Bruner, Goodnow, and 
Austin (1956). The strategies may different for 
different types concepts. Logicians describe some 
concepts being the conjunctive type, where all 
the members the class share certain common 
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characteristics. For example, rubies share the 
characteristics hardness, translucence, and red- 
ness. type concept called disjunctive, 
which possession either one characteristic 
possession different characteristic makes the 
instance subsumable under the general class. This 
illustrated the concept “strike” American 
baseball which either pitched ball across the 
plate and between the batter’s knees and shoulders 
or, alternatively, any pitch which the batter 
strikes but fails send into the field. third 
type concept where the instances 
the concept share common fixed characteristics 
but have certain relationships common. 
sample would the concept 
angles.” instances this concept involve 
triangles with two equal sides. But any fixed 
characteristics, such lengths the equal sides, 
lengths the third side, sizes angles, are 
not adequate basis for inclusion exclusion 
the concept class. 

preparation for later simulation, have 
carried out extensive experimentation determine 
the order which these various types concepts 
are considered human learners. find that 
for our type stimulus materials, conjunctive and 
relational concepts are considered much more 
commonly than disjunctive ones (Hunt Hovland, 
1960). our present machine will have built 
into hierarchy responses which first 
attempts organize the material will terms 
shared characteristics—conjunctive type con- 
cepts. Alternatively the machine will consider 
concepts which are based relationships between 
the stimuli. Only when these have been extensively 
and unsuccessfully explored will the machine try 
disjunctive concept patterns. 

present, then, have the program for 
machine which able receive drawings having 
number different dimensions. then able 
try number possible ways organizing into 
concept the prior information has received re- 
garding confirming and nonconfirming instances. 
First considers possibilities concepts which 
have various combinations features. When none 
these suffice, considers relational concepts. 
When these are not successful, considers various 
disjunctive concepts where one set features 
another alternative set define the concept. When 
solution reached the description what con- 
stitutes concept printed out tape and subse- 


quent unlabeled instances are classified A’s 
non-A’s. scanning device built into the ma- 
chine take into account only certain the 
characteristics available for consideration. The 
present machine remembers all that has been pre- 
sented it. are currently considering various 
devices simulate the gradual loss information, 
forgetting, which all too human character- 
istic. Our experimental studies have indicated the 
overall mathematical form which the loss should 
take, but there are alternative means producing 
such loss (Cahill Hovland, 1960). Each 
alternative represents different theory the 
way which forgetting occurs and investigation 
the different theories fundamental impor- 
tance. Simulation again provides powerful tool 
for specifying the operation the process 
forgetting. 

high proportion our research effort goes into 
new experimentation with human learners de- 
termine their methods handling various aspects 
the problem, compared other efforts which 
stress programing the actual simulation. ex- 
pected that this type imbalance effort will 
continue, but are perennially hopeful that 
more and more information becomes available 
increasing amount our effort will into the 
simulation itself. 


Work has now progressed the point where 
think can see more clearly both the opportuni- 
ties provided these methods and some the 
difficulties involved. hope that the foregoing 
discussion has suggested some the advantages 
these new techniques. Let briefly summarize 
the potentialities. First, simulation methods have 
tremendous role sharpening our formulations 
concerning mental processes and phenomena. 
one thing say, earlier students have said, that 
problem solving involves number different 
stages, for example, those preparation, incuba- 
tion, illumination, and verification, and quite 
another thing for one specify exactly what 
involved each stage. The pioneering studies 
Newell, Shaw, and Simon (1958) the General 
Problem Solver indicate the great forward strides 
which result from specifying the nature these 
processes such complete detail that computer 
able solve problems following the sequence 
steps programed into the machine. 

Closely related the second advantage the 
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computer, the emphasis which places develop- 
ing theories that have both descriptive and pre- 
dictive power. Many the theories which exist 
psychology and sociology are general and 
vague that they have little real predictive power. 
The program written for the computer describe 
particular process constitutes theory which, 
successful carrying out the process the same 
way the human, highly efficient predicting 
the effects changes conditions and specify- 
ing what other individuals will under particular 
conditions. 

Lastly, the simulation human responses has 
the same overwhelming advantages for our under- 
standing behavioral phenomena similar meth- 
ods other sciences. For example, the use the 
wind tunnel represents complex set interacting 
conditions actuality which could not dupli- 
cated and whose effects could not predicted from 
theory alone. Analogously the present case, for 
single factors one can analyze effects without simu- 
lation, but when one seeks understand the 
combined action number factors interacting 
complex ways, satisfactory way predicting 
the exact outcome may possible. Those working 
the geometry simulator, the General Problem 
Solver, and the chess and checker-playing machines, 
all testify the fact that many the moves made 
the computer greatly surprised their inventors. 

hope that remarks the importance 
simulation methods not give rise the feeling 
that these methods automatically lead quick 
success areas which have been investigated for 
decades using other techniques. Two examples 
the difficulties confronting may mentioned. 
The first the complexity the process 
simulated. present consider ourselves fortu- 
nate can simulate machine the typical 
performance single individual solving 
particular problem. This indeed great step 
forward. But for simulation maximally ef- 
fective would like able predict machine 
solutions which simulate not only single indi- 
vidual under some specified condition, but also the 
effects for different individuals under different en- 
vironmental conditions, and after various amounts 
experience. date, most simulation has been 
the performance one individual, either real 
imaginary average individual. may prove 
extremely difficult carry out the next step, 
that specifying which characteristics must 


known about each individual able simulate 
the way varies from the typical pattern. 
addition, the effects environmental variables, 
such the effects drugs performance, 
pressure complete task, should then simu- 
lated. Finally, the effects experience should 
specified, that the way which problem 
attacked appropriately changed result the 
machine’s ability learn. This leaves for the 
future such complex problem analysis the 
interactions between type individual and amount 
learning under different environmental condi- 
tions. apparent that long and difficult road 
lies ahead before can accomplish successful 
simulation single type task which has all 
these variables programed. But when they can 
successfully specified will know great deal 
about the problem. Most research generalizations 
the social sciences are only true for group 
people, not for each individual. Computer method- 
ology may make possible broadening our 
understanding behavior emphasizing the 
simulation single individuals and then studying 
variations between them. The integration these 
complementary approaches new computer work 
will help reduce the gap between group aver- 
ages and individual processes. 

second example the difficulties machine 
simulation attributable the nature the 
process with which are concerned. Simulation 
methods have most successfully been employed 
where possible define the final performance 
steps. Thus where the mental process involves 
steps sequence one can synthesize the process 
having the computing machine work first 
stage one, then stage two, etc. Much more difficult 
are those processes where number stages are 
going simultaneously, parallel fashion. 
certainly appears that much our perceptual and 
thought process operates this way. Under these 
conditions much more difficult 
the processes work prior simulation. addi- 
tion, present machines are not suitable for these 
purposes they are for sequential operation. New 
and radically different machines may ultimately 
required cope with this problem. Most our 
present work being carried out with computers 
which were built for quite other purposes, namely, 
high speed arithmetical computation. would 
possible design machines more closely simulating 
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thought processes and more flexible their opera- 
tion, but they would expensive construct and 
would not have the large number potential 
purchasers who ordinarily help defray the costs 
development. 

Despite the difficulties mentioned, work 
simulation complex psychological processes 
yielding results increasing importance. Processes 
which were thought understood turn out 
require much more explicit statement. But along 
with the increased explicitness comes new under- 
standing and precision. present most computer 
programs grapple with only one phase complex 
processes, but are beginning see common 
features number different programs, per- 
mitting the construction comprehensive pro- 
grams from simpler subprograms. Work simula- 
tion has also had stimulating effect research 
the higher thought processes themselves. At- 
tempts program computers have repeatedly 
revealed that lacked much information 
how humans carry out seemingly simple thought 
operations. This has led the return workers 
the laboratory which turn has further en- 
riched our knowledge the human thought process. 

Let not this enthusiastic report the scientific 
potentialities simulation research arouse anxieties 
the sort raised Norbert Wiener (1960) and 
other writers that machines will take over our civili- 
zation and supplant man the near future. Rather, 
think, there great hope that detailed knowledge 
how humans learn, think, and organize will re- 
dound human welfare removing much the 
mystery which surrounds these processes and 
leading better understanding the limitations 
current ways solving problems. may, 
course, become possible for then build ma- 
chines which will work out solutions many prob- 
lems which now consider distinctively human 
and manner surpassing present hu- 
man performance. But that this will lead the 
machine becoming master and the designer, slave, 
seems most unlikely. Rather will free 
man for novel creative tasks which are progres- 
sively beyond the capability machines designed 
man. 
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THE CONCEPT THE STIMULUS PSYCHOLOGY 
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chain reasoning which explain experi- 

ence and behavior, namely, our concept the 
stimulus. The aim this paper find out what 
psychologists mean the term stimulus, with the 
hope deciding what they ought mean it. 
After short look the history the term, will 
try uncover the sources confusion modern 
usage. the end, perhaps, the concept will 
clarified. not, certain contradictions will have 
been brought light. 

The experimental study the stimulus began 
the eighteenth century, far can tell, with 
investigation the curious things that could 
done make frog’s leg twitch. The experimenters 
discovered what now called the nerve-muscle 
preparation. Galvani and later Volta gave their 
their experiments. the early nineteenth century 
Johannes Miiller applied these discoveries the 
philosophers’ problem the human senses, the 
gates knowledge. The nerves sense, pointed 
out, can excited variety unnatural agen- 
cies such electrical current. Since the mind 
acquainted only with the qualities specific the 
sensory nerves, not with the stimuli, how gets 
knowledge the material world became more puz- 
zling than ever. Later the century, Sherrington 
was emphasize the extent which receptors are 
naturally protected against such irrelevant stimuli 
the structural specialization sense organs. 
But meanwhile had been discovered that the skin 
would yield sensations only certain discrete 
points. Here was fresh puzzle. The separate 
receptor cells all the sense organs came seen 
under the microscope, and the punctate character 
the sensory process seemed established. 

During all this time, the physical scientists were 
discovering the laws energy and triumphantly 
measuring its various forms, electricity, mo- 
mentum, light, heat, sound, and the results chem- 
ical reaction. became possible measure certain 
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variables energy sense organs, least the 
simple ones like frequency and amount. Thresh- 
olds reportable sensation were established. Fech- 
ner, following Weber, conceived the grand scheme 
measurement formula for consciousness, relat- 
ing its judged intensity simple variable the 
stimulus. Psychophysics was born. 

Whatever could controlled experimenter 
stimulus. the growing science human psy- 
chology, became evident that this was the inde- 
pendent variable experiment, isolated 
and systematically varied. Much more complex 
things than physical energies could presented 
the sense organs—words for instance. These were 
also called stimuli, although the stimulus conditions 
manipulated, recency, frequency, meaningfulness, 
were vastly different from the variables the psy- 
chophysical experiment. 

the latter part the nineteenth century the 
concept the reflex arc was applied the adaptive 
behavior animals. had been thought ex- 
plain the strictly mechanical actions the body 
ever since Descartes. Reflexes had stimuli. The 
situations animals could systematically altered 
and the reactions observed. Organisms obviously 
responded such stimuli, and the experimenter 
could apply them more freely than could venture 
with human beings. shorten long story, 
such experiments came merged with human 
experiments and the outcome was general stim- 
ulus-response psychology. This was great suc- 
cess, especially America. But stimuli for animal 
psychologists were not the same stimuli for sen- 
sory physiologists and stimuli were still different 
for the students perception and learning. 

Enough has been said show that the twen- 
tieth century have inherited mixed batch 
ideas about the stimulus. constantly use the 
word but seldom define it. take for granted. 
have behavior theory full bloom, and percep- 
tion theory ripened complexity, but who ever 
heard stimulus theory? preliminary effort 
this direction, have made survey what 
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modern writers seem mean the term. Some 
writers define it, but not many. method was 
collect quotations from books. then put them 
opposition one another. The ways conceiving 
the stimulus are often flat contradiction. Occa- 
sionally one book can quoted against itself. The 
issues interlock, course, but have separated 
them into eight areas disagreement and will treat 
them separately. what follows, will quote 
without comment, for the most part, keeping 
own opinions the end. 


For Freud, the only use the term stimulus 
that discoverable the Collected Papers (1949) 
refer motivating force. This, after all, 
the dictionary meaning the word—something 
that arouses impels action. ordinary speech 
refer the stimulus hunger fear, which 
may compel extreme forms behavior. Freud 
does not often use the term, but when does, 
stimulus something satisfied warded off. 

Psychologists and physiologists, however, have 
generally used the term for the arousing sense 
organ instead whole individual. But they 
not wholly agree about this. both 
meanings. Neal Miller asserts that “any stimulus 
has some drive value” (Miller Dollard, 1941, 
59). However, Skinner believes that drive 
not stimulus,” and that although “the term has 
the unfortunate connotation goal spur 
action,” must not misled this popular 
meaning the word (1938, 375). Here, then, 
first area disagreement our way con- 
ceiving the stimulus: does stimulus motivate the 
individual does merely trigger response? 


Pavlov said that stimulus appears 
connected with given response cause with ef- 
fect” (1927, 10). This forthright assertion. 
Similarly Watson took the whole aim psychol- 
ogy the predicting the response, given the stim- 
ulus, and the specifying the stimulus, given the 
response (1924, 10). But contrast this with the 
caution Hilgard and Marquis. “We refer 
stimulus instigator [and] more intended 
than that the stimulus some sense the occasion 
for the response” (1940, 73). Evidently what 
Pavlov and Watson meant stimulus not 
what and Marquis meant. Nearly all psy- 
chologists now follow the second line. allowed 
that stimulus may cause reflex, but not act. 


Woodworth was one the first emphasize that 
the stimulus does not itself determine the re- 
sponse; factors the organism intervene help 
determine it. The discussion intervening vari- 
ables mediating processes has now filled 
volumes. 

The same rule taken hold for experience. 
allowed that stimulus may cause sensation, 
but not perception. Vernon, for example, 
states that “the nature the percept 
determined the physical qualities the stim- 
ulus, but largely function constructive ten- 
dencies the individual” 47). But 
have been arguing the opposite for some time, that 
the percept very good correspondence with the 
physical variables the stimulus. Can stimulus 
taken the sufficient cause response, can 
concept the stimulus. 


Skinner has recently noted that “we fre- 
quently define the stimulus the very doubtful 
property its ability elicit the response ques- 
tion, rather than any independent property 
the stimulus itself” (1959, 355). suggests 
remedy, however, for this doubtful scientific behav- 
ior, and seems confessing sin without 
pointing the way salvation. truth many psy- 
chologists give circular definition the stim- 
ulus. Skinner himself believed his first book that 
“neither term [stimulus response] can defined 
its essential properties without the other” 
(1938, 9). Neal Miller has said response 
any activity within the individual which can 
become functionally connected with antecedent 
event through learning; stimulus any event 
which response can become connected” (Miller 
Dollard, 1941, 59). Miller, fact, has argued 
that this circular definition the stimulus not 
only necessary but theoretically desirable (Koch, 
1959, 239). seems have abandoned com- 
pletely the specifying stimulus variables 
physical energy. But listen Estes. “By stim- 
ulus, refer environmental conditions, describ- 
able physical terms without reference the be- 
havior organism” (Koch, 1959, 455), and 
Hayek says, “the distinction between different stim- 
uli must independent the different effects they 
have the organism” (1952, 9). 

Here disagreement. The student psycho- 
physics will argue that must define our stimulus 
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certain operations physical science, not the 
judgments our subject. Otherwise how are 
ever discover what stimuli can discriminated 
and what cannot? When the stimulus difficult 
specify objective physical terms, however, inves- 
tigators tend avoid the difficulty and describe 
that which responded to, that which 
perceived. few further and, arguing that 
experimenter cannot define the stimulus anyway 
except terms perception, reach philosoph- 
ical position subjectivism. There ancient 
puzzle which students philosophy are treated 
—whether there exists any sound when tree 
crashes the forest with living being there 
hear it. question how conceive the 
auditory stimulus. seems remain puzzle for 
good many psychologists. 

think the central question the following. 
stimulus that which does activate sense organ 
that which can activate sense organ? Some 
writers imply that stimulus not currently exciting 
receptors not stimulus all. Others imply 
that stimulus need not excite receptors called 
such. They allow potential stimuli. Witness 
Guthrie’s assertion that stimuli are “potential occa- 
sions” for the initiation sensory activity, and 
that “the physical stimuli, though present, may not 
effective” (Koch, 1959, 178). The former 
conception allows physical energy called 
stimulus only when some response can observed; 
the latter allows the possibility that stimulus 
energy may present without necessarily being 
responded to. The latter seems the better concept. 
With the former meaning, one could never speak 
subthreshold stimulus, and this useful term. 
effective stimulus one occasion may in- 
effective another. And there are various re- 
sponse criteria which threshold 
measured. 

The distinction between effective and potential 
stimuli made few theorists, but its implica- 
tions have not been traced, and the idea remains 
undeveloped. The concept permanent environ- 
ment objects widely accepted, but not the 
concept permanent environment potential 

The third area disagreement this: must 
stimulus defined independently the response 
produces—in physical terms rather than terms 
behavior sensory process? 


For Pavlov stimulus could anything 
the terrestrial world. Any event could think 
use experiment would call stimulus, 
and employed tones, bells, the sound bubbling 
water, lights, rotating objects, pictures screen, 
acid the mouth, food, scratch the back, 
electric shock. This common sense usage the 
term persists among good many behaviorists. 
Spence has said that the term stimulus means 
him, “the physical world situation, with its dif- 
ferent aspects features” (1956, 39). For Neal 
Miller anything that discriminable stimulus 
or, calls it, cue, these terms having the same 
meaning. For Skinner, stimulus simply part, 
modification part, the environment” 
(1938, 235). sure, says, must “refer 
class events the members which possess 
some property common” (p. 34). Because stim- 
uli have this “generic the practice call- 
ing bell auditory stimulus and book visual 
stimulus is, puts it, “frequently 
(p. 235). All these writers persist believing that 
somehow the things the environment can stim- 
ulate us, and they refuse worried the 
paradox that only receptors the skin indi- 
vidual can actually stimulated. 

This definition the stimulus considered naive 
perception psychologists. Stimuli are energies, 
not objects. Troland’s words, “the stimulus may 
defined the specific physical force, energy, 
agency which brings about the stimulation the 
given receptor system” (1930, 9). This concep- 
tion has the authority century’s research the 
senses. 1834, Johannes Miiller argued that 
stimulus was whatever excited one the “nerves 
sense.” the modern neurophysiologist, 
stimulus energy that depolarizes living cell— 
especially, but not exclusively, nerve cell. For 
Jennings 1906, studying the ameba, stimulus 
was type change the immediate environment 
that produced change behavior (1906, 19) 
and there existed precisely five types: chemical, 
mechanical, thermal, photic, electrical. 
worth says that stimulus any form energy 
acting upon sense organ and arousing some activ- 
ity the organism” (1929, 223). Koffka wishes 
call stimuli “the causes the excitations our 
sense organs” (1935, 79), but he, more than any 
other theorist, faced the contradictory mean- 
ings the term and proposed formal distinction 
between the “proximal” stimulus and the “distal” 
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“distant” stimulus. made consider the 
paradox that although perception and behavior seem 
determined the distal object, they can 
fact only aroused the proximal stimulus. 

Not all psychologists are willing grapple with 
this paradox and, truth, baffling. the 
proximal stimulus for given object altered with 
every change the observer’s position space, 
different different occasions, are faced 
with absurdity. must suppose that count- 
less family different stimuli can all arouse the 
same percept. Most behaviorists speak the stim- 
ulus-object if, hyphenating two words with 
different meanings, the absurdity were removed. 
men common sense they see the need 
reducing one the countless stimuli that 
can arouse single percept, and this surely they 
have point. But perceptionists, being unable 
take this easy way out, struggle construct the- 
ories how different stimuli might arouse the same 
percept, the theories perceptual constancy. 
far, theory has been agreed possible 
that common sense right without knowing it, and 
that every family proximal stimuli arising from 
one object is, sense, one stimulus? 

Here fourth disagreement: stimuli exist 
the environment only receptors? There 
suggestion that both usages the term are some- 
how correct, but has not been explained. 


Osgood says that may defined 
that form physical energy that activates re- 
ceptor” (1953, 12). But does not tell 
mosaic receptor cells, that is, sense organ. 
Others besides Osgood are undecided about this 
question, have not thought about it. Hull knew 
what thought. For him, the retinal image was 
pattern stimuli (1943, 37) and single light 
ray was stimulus (p. 33). stimulus element 
stimulus energy which activates single receptor- 
organ” (p. 349). This straightforward. Wood- 
worth says that “of course the light entering the eye 
and striking many rods and cones collection 
stimuli rather than single stimulus,” but the 
next paragraph suggests that “the sudden cessa- 
was fairly explicit the question, saying that 
organism responds “an objective constellation 
millions stimuli” (1929, 179) and Koffka also 
assumed that stimuli the retina the skin were 


local events (1935). But Nissen, the other 
hand, asserts that stimulus involves pattern 
stimulation, spatial temporal” (Stevens, 1951, 
374). Many other writers define stimuli the 
occasions for activation sense organ, not 
receptor cell, and speak pattern were stim- 
ulus. There vast difference between pattern 
stimuli and stimulus pattern, but have not 
sufficiently thought about it. “pattern” 
single stimulus number separate stimuli? 

The notion that stimulus what excites cell, 
and therefore punctate, seems many theorists 
the only rigorous definition. this account Hull 
had introduce the postulate afferent neural 
interaction explain molar behavior distin- 
guished from molecular responses. The gestalt 
psychologists had develop the theory sensory 
organization order explain perception. But 
Lashley once said that 


the stimulus any reaction above the level spinal 
reflex involves not the excitation certain definite sensory 
cells but the excitation any cells system certain 
ratios, and the response may given the ratio even 
though the particular cells involved have not previously 
been excited the same way (Murchison, 1934, 476). 


This passage suggests the idea that higher levels 
reaction require define higher orders 
stimulation. Lashley seems saying that 
ratio may itself stimulus, not just relation 
between two stimuli. But note that the gestalt 
theorists, conceiving all stimuli local events, 
did not come think this way. 

controversy has long been going over the 
question how individual could respond 
relation. began with evidence that 
chick will select the brighter two gray papers 
instead the absolute brightness particular 
paper. thought demonstrated relational 
process the brain; Spence has gone great 
lengths show that could explained terms 
absolute responses each piece paper, subject 
the so-called principle stimulus generalization. 
But the simplest explanation would that the 
effective stimulus the experiment was the direc- 
tion the difference brightness the field 
view. line with this solution the problem, 
students vision conceive that margin visual 
stimulus, perhaps the visual stimulus, and margin 
the array light eye strictly ratio, that 
is, relation between measured intensities. 
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Here fifth source confusion: when 
pattern relation considered single stim- 
ulus and when number separate stimuli? 


VI. The notion that stimulus can only 
something punctate related the notion that 
stimulus can only something momentary. The 
gestalt psychologists pointed out that melody 
perceived, but they never suggested that melody 
was stimulus. The notes the melody were 
taken the stimuli. But what about the transi- 
tions between notes, the “transients” acous- 
tical engineering? Are they stimuli? The inves- 
tigators speech sounds seem think so, but the 
auditory literature sensation vague this 
question. And short transition stimulus, 
why not long transition temporal pattern? 

vision, experimenters have not been able 
make their minds whether optical mo- 
tion was stimulus series stimuli. The 
retina and also the skin are very sensitive motion. 
ought simple, but the facts the strobo- 
scope and the phi-phenomenon have been inter- 
preted imply that complex. Motion taken 
and then reasoned that the impression loca- 
tion must fundamental any perception 
change location. 

the other hand the generalization fre- 
quently met with that stimulus always change. 
This very confusing, fact one confusion 
piled another. think that writers who make 
this assertion have mind the experiments showing 
that unchanging stimulus soon ceases effec- 
tive for perception. They are thinking sensory 
adaptation. What changes that case not the 
stimulus but the process excitation. For the 
retina, the skin, and the olfactory organ, sensory 
adaptation does occur. For example, the steady 
application image human retina, the 
method artificially stabilizing the image, even- 
tuates wholly ineffective stimulus. But note 
that the steady application focusable light 
human eye does not. This stimulus never becomes 
wholly ineffective, even with the best voluntary 
fixation, because slight movements the eye 
itself. This means that retinal stimulation 
means the same thing optical stimulation. They 
are different stages the chain events that leads 
vision. “change stimulation” means some- 
thing quite different when produced some 
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adjustment the sense organ itself than when 
produced external event. 

optical motion, then, meaning change the 
pattern focusable light the eye, consid- 
ered stimulus? Experiments based this as- 
sumption are beginning appear. the recent 
Cornell research with optical transformation (Gib- 
son Gibson, 1957) not only think this 
stimulus, have come think nonchange 
pattern simply special case. Stability, after 
all, only definable absence motion. Sim- 
ilarly, form definable nontransformation. 
this conception, sequence dimension stim- 
ulation whether not change occurs. 

The great virtue this conception sequence 
that suggests simple solution the puzzle 
perceptual constancy. Two types nonchange are 
distinguishable, first, nonmotion pattern and, 
second, invariance pattern during motion. The 
invariant contained family the perspectives 
arising from single object single stimulus. 
Hence there only one stimulus for single object, 
and the common sense opinion right after all. 

The sixth conceptual issue this: when does 
sequence constitute single and when number 
separate stimuli; also, can single enduring stim- 
ulus exist throughout changing sequence? 


Users the Rorschach test assume that 
stimulus field can either structured or, they 
put it, could find explicit def- 
inition unstructured stimulation the literature 
but only examples the material which the term 
applied—inkblots and other items used the 
so-called projective tests. The idea structured 
stimulation comes from gestalt theory but only 
from vague, tentative, and undeveloped hypothe- 
sis gestalt theory—the external forces organ- 
ization distinguished from the internal forces 
organization. Koffka, for example, was pre- 
occupied with the ways which the individual 
structured his stimulus field that scarcely con- 
sidered the ways which might already have 
structure (1935). fact, wrote sometimes 
had none, all structure had imposed 
it, because the stimuli themselves were meaning- 
less points. 

This uncertainty about the existence structure 
the stimulus for perceived form still persists. 
But since Koffka’s time, and partly inspired 
him, some experimenters are beginning simply 
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assume it, and apply mathematics the struc- 
ture stimulus. They would not agree that 
inkblot any sense unstructured stimulus. 
picture has one structure, inkblot has another, 
but does not lack structure. That can said 
only film-color the cloudless blue sky. The 
structure array may have ambiguous equiv- 
ocal components, Koffka showed, but that not 
the same thing. The capacity light carry 
structure eye may impoverished reduced 
experimentally but remains. The structure 
light may not specify anything familiar the sub- 
ject, any observer, but geometrical fact. 
The subject may unable register the structure 
because nonsense him, overlooks it, 
was not told look for it, his eyes are 
defective, too young, for dozen other 
reasons, but still the light. So, least, 
some experimenters would argue. 

What can meant unstructured stimulus 
field thus matter disagreement. The seventh 
question is: how specify the structure 
stimulus? 


energies seems imply that, themselves, they 
have significance meaning. Especially they 
are considered only spots energy brief 
moments time clear that they specify little 
nothing about the environment. Light, heat, 
mechanical, acoustical, chemical, and electrical en- 
ergy are far from being objects, places, events, 
people, words, and symbols, but nevertheless they 
are the only stimuli that can affect receptors. This 
theory the meaningless stimulus has been 
accepted doctrine for long, long time the study 
the senses. leads the notion the sense 
datum-—the bare sensation, raw sensory impres- 
sion, and thence the persistent problem how 
animals and men can supposed perceive ob- 
jects, places, events, and one another. 

Students behavior, however, without question- 
ing the doctrine the empty stimulus, often act 
they did not believe it. Beach speaks for com- 
parative psychologists when says, describing 
how birds feed their offspring, birds exhibit 
gaping response which stimulates the parent 
place food the nestling’s mouth” (Stevens, 1951, 
415). takes for granted that light rays can 
specify the event called gaping and refuses worry 
about further. Students perception worry 


about this question, but they are not consistent. 
the one hand, they firmly assert that nothing gets 
into the eye but light variable wave length and 
intensity, not objects, events, facts the en- 
vironment. the other hand, they often say that 
light “carries” information about the environment, 
that stimuli “provide” information the per- 
ceiver. this so, the stimuli must specify some- 
thing beyond themselves, and they cannot empty 
meaning. 

sort compromise between the informative 
stimulus and the empty stimulus provided the 
use the term According Woodworth, 
cue, used psychology, stimulus which 
serves sign signal something else, the con- 
nection having previously been learned” (1958, 
60). Stimuli are conceived analogy with 
messages, communication code. Brunswik 
thought stimuli indicators environmental 
facts, analogy with pointer readings, emphasiz- 
ing, however, that they had only probable connec- 
tion with the fact question (1956). Boring has 
suggested that stimuli may taken clues, and 
this term points Helmholtz’s theory uncon- 
scious rational inference from the sense data 
(Harper Boring, 1948). 

Merely call the stimulus cue, sign, signal, 
message, indicator, clue does not tell what 
need know. The question what extent does 
the specify its source, and how does 
so? possible that the use these verbal 
metaphors only prevents from facing the prob- 
lem? consider the use modern information 
theorists neutral term like input. When they 
compare the organism communication system 
black the internal working which has 
discovered, are they avoiding the obligation 
consider the environment organism and the 
relation stimuli the environment? 

The problem the connection between stimuli 
and their natural sources has not been taken se- 
riously psychologists. Stimuli have not even 
been classified from this point view, but only 
with respect the sense organs and the types 
energy which carry stimuli. problem 
ecology, Brunswik realized when wrote about 
the “ecological validity” cues (1956). think 
the problem has been obscured, and our recognition 
delayed, our failure separate into parts. 
The connection between natural stimuli and their 
sources not the the connection between 
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social stimuli and their sources, for example, the 
connection between words and their referents. This 
latter problem, surely, distinct. Semantics one 
thing, ecology another; and science environ- 
mental stimuli may not prove difficult 
science symbols, once put our minds it. 

have maintained that optical stimuli, for ex- 
ample, gradients texture the light eye, 
specify environmental objects the relation 
projection. this not all the same the 
relation which words specify objects, which 
would call one coding. But however this may be, 
face another unanswered question, the eighth: 
stimuli carry information about their sources 
the world, and how they specify them? 


Can anything useful salvaged from these var- 
ious contradictory usages and definitions? one 
could blamed for being pessimistic about it. 
Stevens, who has thought hard and long about 
stimuli, concluded that futile even attempt 
general definition the stimulus psychology. 
Psychology whole, says, can equated with 
the problem defining the stimulus, that is, giving 
complete definition the stimulus for given 
response. able would require that 
specify “all the transformations the environ- 
ment, both external and internal, that leave the 
response invariant.” And “for response have 
yet given complete definition the stimulus” 
this sense (Stevens, 1951, pp. 31f.). under- 
stand him, what Stevens chiefly had mind the 
puzzle constancy. was saying that not 
know how specify, the chaos literal prox- 
imal-energy stimulation, the actual cause given 
response. This discouraging truth. 

But, unlike Stevens, have hopes, and even some 
positive hypotheses suggest. Once the contra- 
dictory assumptions about stimulation are made 
explicit, can try resolve them. For one thing 
might search for invariant component the 
bewildering variety functionally equivalent stim- 
uli. Perhaps there invariant stimulus for the 
invariant response, after all. Many sorts higher 
order variables energy may exist, only awaiting 
mathematical description. They will have 
described appropriate terms, course, not 
simple functions frequency and amount. 
must not confuse stimulus with the elements used 


for its analysis. must learn conceive 
array not mosaic stimuli but hierarchy 
forms within forms, and flux not chain 
stimuli but hierarchy sequences within 
longer sequences. 

Molar Stimuli. since Tolman, behavior 
theorists have been agreeing that psychology con- 
cerned with molar responses, not molecular ones. 
Accordingly try observe and measure what 
organism doing, not how all its muscles are con- 
tracting. With this kind observation the 
response side there should corresponding kind 
observation the stimulus side. should try 
discover what organism responding to, not 
what excites all the little receptors. course all 
the muscles may contracting and all the re- 
ceptors may excited, but observation that 
level the job the physiologists. 

The same recommendation can made for the 
study perception. The gestalt theorists have 
demonstrated the fact molar experience, but they 
did not look for molar stimuli. These may very 
well exist outside the laboratory and, with in- 
genuity, can perhaps isolated the laboratory. 
so, shall have new and powerful kind 
psychophysics. 

This conception molar stimuli not wholly 
new. Forty-five years ago, Holt was con- 
vinced that cognition, along with behavior, was 
with and Watson. But Holt emphasized 
that the stimulus which cognitive behavior was 
function was more abstract and more comprehen- 
sive than the stimulus classical psychophysics. 
one passes from reflexes behavior, the effec- 
tive stimulus “recedes,” Holt put (1915, 
passim). the recession the stimulus meant 
that seems located far out the environ- 
ment rather than close the receptors. And 
also meant that cognition develops, the stimulus 
which function recedes more and more. 
Following this suggestion, one might conclude that 
change response implies change the stim- 
ulus which the response made. Learning 
would then involve not only alteration be- 
havior but also alteration the effective stim- 
ulus. Presumably its molar character has gone 
stage the hierarchy. 

Potential Stimuli. Evidently the hypothesis 
potential stimulation, accepted casually some 
theorists, has quite radical but unrecognized impli- 
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cations. have long acknowledged the almost un- 
limited possibilities for new responses learning 
theory; why not equally vast possibilities new 
stimuli? The environment, considered, would 
consist sort reservoir possible stimuli for 
both perception and action. Light, heat, sound, 
odor, gravity, and potential contacts with objects 
surround the individual. But this sea energy has 
variables pattern and sequence which can 
registered sense organs. They can explored, 
either one station-point moving around 
the environment. The fields radiating sound and 
odor, together with the flux light rays reflected 
from surfaces, make possible respond things 
distance. The changes pattern time serve 
controlling stimuli for locomotion and manipula- 
tion. The variables and covariables and invariables 
this stimulus environment are inexhaustible. 

Surprisingly little has been written about poten- 
tial stimuli. The sensory physiologists, course, 
have read their physics and chemistry. But phys- 
ical science portrays sterile world. The variables 
physics make uninteresting stimuli. Why this 
think because psychologists take for 
stimuli only the variables physics they stand 
the have simply picked the 
wrong variables. our own fault. After all, 
physicists are not primarily concerned with stimuli. 
They have enough study physical energies 
without worrying about stimulus energies. think 
that will have develop the needed discipline 
do-it-yourself principle. might called 
ecological physics, with branches optics, acous- 
tics, dynamics, and biochemistry. cannot wait 
for the physical scientists describe and classify 
potential stimuli. variables would seem 
them inelegant, the mathematics would have 
improvised, and the job not their taste. But 
necessary. And successful, will provide 
basis for psychology, which 
otherwise seems sinking swamp inter- 
vening variables. 

Consider, for example, the physics (that say 
the acoustics) speech sounds. recently 
1951, the Handbook Experimental Psychology 
(Stevens, 869), the fact that word percept- 
ually the same when whispered when 
shouted was taken prove that the physical char- 
acteristics sound waves, frequency, intensity, and 
on, cannot tell about speech. Speech percep- 
tion would require psychological theory, not phys- 


ical measurement. But the invention the sound 
spectrograph seems have shown that certain 
higher order variables acoustic energy are the 
critical constituents speech and the stimuli for 
hearing it. These newly discovered invariant pat- 
terns sound are completely physical, even they 
had not previously been studied physics. What 
was needed understand the psychophysics 
hearing words was not more psychology but more 
physics. 

For another example consider the optics 
array light. The physical variables applying 
the point source and the image point not explain 
the seeing surface. But own work shows 
that the variables optical texture account 
for the seeing surface, and that manipulat- 
ing textures experimenter can produce synthetic 
perceptions objects (Gibson, Purdy, Lawrence, 
1955). Gradients, patterns, and other invariants 
are not part existing geometrical optics, but they 
are physical facts. What was needed for psycho- 
physics visual perception was not more theoriz- 
ing about cues but more attention geometrical 
optics. 

Effective Stimuli. effective stimulus can now 
defined. one which arouses receptor activ- 
ity, recorded neural impulses, sense organ ad- 
justments, overt responses, verbal judgments 
criterion one chooses. Note that the 
idea fixed innate thresholds sensation re- 
jected. always was myth, for every psycho- 
physical experimenter knows that the threshold 
obtained depends the method used and the 
response criterion chosen. 

short, whether not potential stimulus 
becomes effective depends the individual. 
depends the species which belongs, the 
anatomy the sense organs, the stage matura- 
tion, the capacities for sense organ the 
habits attention, the activity progress, and the 
possibilities educating the attention the indi- 
vidual. Such facts make the field perceptual 
development and learning. the lower 
levels they are called facts sensory physiology; 
the higher levels, facts attention explora- 
tion, but they are all one problem. Animals seem 
driven make potential stimuli effective. 
They use their receptor equipment, probably, 
great variety ways they use their motor 
equipment. From this point view, seems 
me, the senses begin make sense. 
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Stages Specificity. Johannes Miiller began the 
study the way which the modes experience 
are specific the excitations nerve fibers. Sher- 
rington and others showed how the excitations 
fibers were generally specific the patterns the 
stimulus. Ecological physics will tell the extent 
which the proximal stimuli are specific their 
sources the world. experience specific 
excitation, and excitation stimulation, and stim- 
ulation the external environment, then experience 
will specific the environment, within the limits 
this chain specificities. The first two stages 
have long been under investigation. The last 
ripe for study. There has been controversy over 
whether not visual stimuli can specify their 
objects (for example, Cantril, 1950), but can 
settled, for the facts are discoverable, and argu- 
ments should await evidence. 

The Informative Capacity Molar Stimuli. 
the structure and sequence stimulus energy can 
analyzed, potential stimuli can described and 
arranged hierarchy. There will subordinate 
stimuli and superordinate stimuli, lower order 
and higher order. conceived reasonable 
assume that stimuli carry information about the 
terrestrial environment. That is, they specify 
things about objects, places, events, animals, people, 
and the actions people. The rules which they 
enough evidence warrant discarding the opposite 
assumption under which have been operating 
for centuries—that stimuli are necessarily and in- 
trinsically meaningless. 

Natural Stimuli, Pictorial Stimuli, and Coded 
Stimuli. have suggested that, instead continu- 
ing employ the careless analogies our present 
loose terminology for stimuli—cues, clues, signals, 
signs, indicators, messages, inputs, and the like— 
make systematic study the laws which 
stimuli specify their sources. need know the 
laws stimulus information. Almost certainly 
these will not the laws which govern the trans- 
mission information human systems com- 
munication. The natural world does not literally 
communicate with the sense organs. The potential 
physical stimuli arising from event are not 
compared the physical stimulus arising from the 
word for that event. cannot hope understand 
natural stimuli analogy with socially coded stim- 
uli, for that would like putting the cart before 
the horse. Just this, however, what tend 


when speak the “signs” for depth percep- 
tion and the “messages” the senses. cannot 
afford speak coded information for the sense 
organs when mean stimuli, for some these 
are coded and some are not. 

systematic study the specifying power 
stimuli will put the problem meaning percep- 
tion new footing. will take several forms, 
depending the kinds relations discovered. 
guess that there will least three, 
corresponding the stimuli from things, from 
pictures, and from words. true that men, 
besides learning perceive objects, also learn 
apprehend things way perceiving pictures 
and words. These mediated perceptions get mixed 
with direct perceptions the adult. But shall 
have disentangle them before can have 
complete theory human perception. 


The foregoing distinctions and assumptions seem 
promising me. But would agree that stimu- 
lus theory cannot established merely assert- 
ing it. The scientific question whether all these 
new kinds stimuli exist. suggest that look 
for them the environment and then try bring 
them into the laboratory. 

still true that the stimulus the prime 
independent variable psychological experiment. 
quote from Underwood (1957): 


One may vary more than one stimulus condition given 
experiment but draw conclusion about the 
influence any given variable, that variable must have 
been systematically manipulated alone somewhere the 
design. Nothing analysis variance, covariance, Latin 
squares, Greco-Latin squares, Greco-Arabic-Latin squares 
has abrogated this basic principle (p. 35). 


Underwood right, the secret good ex- 
periment discover the relevant stimulus before 
doing the experiment. The moral argument 
that systematic search for relevant 
molar stimuli, potential stimuli, invariant 
specifying stimuli, and informative stimuli will 
yield experiments with positive results. Perhaps 
the reservoir stimuli that have pictured full 
elegant independent variables, their simplicity 
obscured physical complexity, only waiting 
discovered. 
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the early years this century, when the 
experimental study animal intelligence was 
just getting under way, many different species 

were brought into the laboratory. From the very 
beginning, sure, there was some preference for 
the higher animals, but, the whole, early interest 
ranged rather widely and down the phylogenetic 
scale. Before long, however, the scope research 
narrowed. Attention became fixed small num- 
ber mammalian forms, which were chosen pri- 
marily for reasons convenience, and treated 
representative animals general, with the cheap 
and docile rat easily leading all the rest. 

set curves which nicely illustrates this trend 
was published some years ago Beach (1950). 
Based count papers appearing between 1911 
and 1948 the Journal Comparative and Physi- 
ological Psychology and its forerunners, the Journal 
Comparative Psychology and the Journal An- 
imal Behavior, the curves show how interest the 
rat mounted rapidly, while interest the submam- 
malian forms declined. the thirties, stable 
pattern emerged, about 60% the papers dealing 
with the rat, about 30% with mammals other than 
the rat, and about 10% with the lower forms (the 
submammalian vertebrates and the invertebrates). 
make the computations required bring these 
curves date, find significant change 
the state affairs decried Beach decade ago. 
Please note that Beach’s curves are based all 
papers published single journal. count 
only the papers learning, and look broader 
sample journals, the effect becomes even more 
striking. About 90% our work animal learn- 
ing has been done with the rat. 

course, specialization has its advantages, and, 
the process learning were essentially the same 

paper adapted from address the Eastern 
Psychological Association its 1959 meeting. The research 
described has been supported Grant M-2857 from the 
National Institute Mental Health and Contract Nonr- 
2829(00) with the Office Naval Research. Reproduction 


this paper whole part permitted for the pur- 
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diffuse our efforts over the phylogenetic scale; 
but the only way find out whether the process 
learning essentially the same all animals 
make some careful studies widely separated 
points the scale. have not made such studies. 
our willingness that the process 
learning essentially the same all animals which 
has been responsible large measure for our con- 
centration the rat. 

The assumption comes from Darwin, who 
was interested psychological well struc- 
tural continuity. For Darwin, novelty was incom- 
patible with continuity, and his purpose was 
demonstrate that any seemingly unique property 
which made its appearance the animal series 
really was not unique all—that some hint 
earlier point the series. the basis the only 
evidence available him—the tall tales natural- 
ists and zookeepers—Darwin decided that phylo- 
genetic differences intelligence were differences 
“of degree and not kind.” Not even the in- 
telligence man could Darwin find anything new. 
Capacities which seemed peculiar man, ex- 
plained, could traced man’s use language, 
which 
bore “the stamp its gradual evolution” (1871, 
pp. 105-106). Darwin’s formula for bridging the 
gap between man and the infrahuman animals has 
contemporary flavor; finds wide use even today. 

The early comparative psychologists were not 
entirely convinced Darwin’s arguments. Critical 
his anecdotal evidence, and proud their own 
new methods, they were determined have look 
for themselves; but their skepticism did not last 
long. Observing variety animals problem 
boxes, mazes, and discriminative situations one 
sort another, they were more impressed the 
similarities behavior than the differences, and 
quickly succumbed the Darwinian view. Thorn- 
dike, himself, showed the way. the outset, his 
contempt for certain features Darwin’s position 
was was more animal 
with language,” wrote, “than elephant was 
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cow with proboscis” (1898, 87)—but, prepared 
though was find important phylogenetic dif- 
ferences mode learning, found none. His 
very earliest observations led him the “working 
hypothesis” that the process learning was essen- 
tially the same throughout the phylogenetic series. 
All animals, for Thorndike, were “systems con- 
nections subject change the law exercise 
and effect” (1911, 280), differing only the 
particular connections formed and the ease 
connection. The influential Watson took the same 
position, although rejected the law effect and 
tried get along with exercise passing 
from the unicellular organisms man,” said Wat- 
son, “no new principle needed” (1914, 318)— 
and gradually Thorndike’s working hypothesis be- 
came transformed into article faith. The 
transformation reflected Beach’s curves. 
working hypothesis, the proposition that learning 
essentially the same all animals led the study 
the principle least effort, concentration one. 

Specific illustrations the contemporary faith 
are not hard find. Dollard and Miller base their 
account human personality and psychotherapy 
the assumption that, they put it, “any general 
phenomena learning found rats will also 
found people” (1950, 63). They admit that 
“people may display additional phenomena not 
found rats,” but point their book can 
one find any indication that they take the possibil- 
ity very seriously. What they refer “the 
higher mental processes” man they explain 
terms mediating responses, primarily linguistic 
character, which the general laws stimulus- 
response connection are assumed apply. 

Another interesting example the contemporary 
faith was provided Skinner few years ago, 
when, address the Eastern Psychological 
Association, attempted justify his disregard 
the standard statistical procedures. Those proce- 
dures are necessitated, said, only the fact 
individual differences, and they lose all point when 
individual differences are eliminated “in advance 
measurement.” demonstrate the extent which 
his own method eliminates irrelevant sources 
variability, presented, among others, the curves 
shown Figure The curves were made three 
animals trained three different laboratories 
multiple fixed-interval-fixed-ratio schedule rein- 
forcement—one pigeon, one rat, and one 


Fic. curves for pigeon, rat, 
and monkey (not necessarily that order) trained 
multiple fixed-interval-fixed-ratio schedule reinforcement. 
(From Skinner, 1956.) 


monkey. “Pigeon, rat, monkey, which 
which?” Skinner asked, and answered: 


doesn’t matter. course, these three species have 
behavioral repertoires which are different their anato- 
mies. But once you have allowed for differences the 
ways which they make contact with the environment, 
and the ways which they act upon the environment, 
what remains their behavior shows astonishingly similar 
properties. Mice, cats, dogs, and human children could 
have added other curves this figure. And when organ- 
isms which differ widely this nevertheless show similar 
properties behavior, differences between the same species 
may viewed more hopefully. Difficult problems idio- 
syncrasy individuality will arise products 
biological and cultural processes, but the very business 
the experimental analysis behavior devise tech- 
niques which reduce their effects except when they are 
explicitly under investigation (1956, pp. 230-231). 


The function these curves, the context suggests, 
was not demonstrate that the process learning 
essentially the same pigeon, rat, and monkey; 
that was assumed. The function the curves was 
demonstrate the power the method, which was 
found the fact that reveals the essential sim- 
ilarity the three animals despite substantial sen- 
sory and motor “idiosyncrasies.” 

Whatever Skinner’s purpose, his curves do, 
course, show some interesting similarities the 
learned behavior quite different animals, and 
evidence the same sort has been accumulating 
since the turn the century. comparable set 
curves dating back the years between 1901 
and 1904 shown Figure Like those 
Skinner, they represent the work three independ- 
ent investigators working with three different an- 
imals—a monkey, rat, and bird (in this case, 
sparrow). The apparatus employed was the Hamp- 
ton Court maze, popular its time Skinner’s 
box today. rat, sparrow, which 
which?” was asked the turn the century, 
although the question went the nature phylo- 
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Fic. Relative-error curves for sparrow, rat, and 
monkey (not necessarily that order) trained Hamp- 
ton Court maze. (After Small, 1901; Kinnaman, 1902; and 
Porter, 1904.) 


genetic differences rather than the power the 
maze method, and the answer came: “It doesn’t 
matter.” That answer more warranted now 
than was years ago. Attractive the 
Darwinian hypothesis may seem, should not 
accepted the basis superficial resemblances 
this sort. The resemblances may, fact, more 
than superficial, but shall never know until our 
level inquiry becomes more than superficial. 
Our skepticism must, course, based 
considerable extent some guesswork about the 
significance phylogenetic differences brain de- 


velopment. Thorndike, too, was interested brain 
development, but was inclined attribute 
purely quantitative significance; early spec- 
ulated that brain development meant merely the 
capacity for greater number connections and 


greater efficiency connection. Even recent 
years this kind thinking has been common—for 
example, Miller (1951) has suggested that brain 
development may have more significance than 
the addition banks keys automatic 
calculator—but brain development more than 
increase the mass brain tissue. New struc- 
tures, such the cortex, have appeared, which 
suggest the possibility new functions. 
interesting note, the way, that the acceptance 
the Darwinian hypothesis was accompanied 
growing disregard for the facts brain structure. 
After giving their inquiry into animal conscious- 
ness, the early comparative psychologists were 
some pains establish that there still remained 
them area investigation different from that 
the zoologists, and that their methods and findings 
were important those the zoologists. 
some primitive experiments with maze 
problem box suggested that the process learning 


was the same monkey and sparrow, why then 
perhaps the difference brain development had 
fundamental significance. That was the attitude 
which Watson expressed when, speaking man’s 
frontal lobes, said that “simply because have 
the tissue” does not necessarily “have life and 
death significance” (1914, 320). sure, 
must agree with Watson principle. extensive 
and detailed investigation number widely 
separated points the phylogenetic scale reveals 
fundamental difference the mode learning, 
must sooner later conclude that differences 
brain structure have relevance for mode learn- 
ing; but should not quite easily persuaded 
Watson. 


course, not everyone been easily per- 
suaded. From time time, skeptical voices have 
decried the facile acceptance Darwin’s hypothesis 
and have urged the development systematic 
comparative psychology, but they have not often 
been able propose reasonable way going 
about it. One the most respected advocates 
comparative research was Yerkes (1917), whose 
approach was that the mental tester. Yerkes’ 
idea was develop standardized situation ap- 
propriate the sensory-motor capacities vari- 
ety species, and order the species the basis 
their performance it. This seems the 
common conception comparative psychology even 
today. For example, following the lead Harlow 
(1949), number investigators recently have 
been comparing raccoons, children, chimpanzees, 
and monkeys varying description terms 
their rates improvement long series dis- 
criminative problems. wonder there has been 
little enthusiasm for comparative psychology con- 
ceived. When mention someone that 
making comparative studies learning, his first 
question apt be, not “How are you going about 
it?” but “How you know that your measures are 
comparable?” assumes automatically that 
comparing the animals terms certain absolute 
measures performance from which propose 
infer differences ability, and wonders, then, 
how can ever sure that differences perform- 
ance are due differences ability rather than 
sensory, motor, motivational differences. 
sometimes find difficulty convincing such 
person that there another kind comparative 
research. 
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Suppose that introduce target into the living 
tank fish and reward animal with pellet 
food for pushing against The measure 
performance latency response—the number 
seconds which elapse between the introduction 
the target and the animal’s response it—and 
plot curve showing change latency over series 
reinforced trials. After the latency response 
has fallen stable level, terminate reinforce- 
ment and plot the progressive increase latency 
which ensues. This procedure directly analogous 
one which has been used rather widely with the 
rat, and the results obtained—the acquisition and 
extinction curves—are quite similar those for the 
rat. The absolute latencies may very different 
the two animals, but the between latency 
and trials very much the same under conditions 
consistent reinforcement and nonreinforcement, 
the past years, have begun work out 
many such relations for the rat, and our theory 
learning the rat represents effort find order 
and meaning those relations. interested 
now the extent which similar relations are 
found for the fish, because interested ulti- 
mately determining whether single theory will 
fit both animals. 

Here, then, the plan: Taking the much-studied 
rat point departure, select for comparison 
another animal—a fish—which different enough 
from the rat provide marked phylogenetic con- 
trast, yet similar enough studied under anal- 
ogous conditions. The two animals are not 
compared terms their absolute scores some 
standard apparatus. Work with the fish, like work 
with the rat, directed the discovery 
functional relations. Its goal theory the fish 
with which compare the theory the rat (Bit- 
terman, Wodinsky, Candland, 1958). 

This conception the comparative psychology 
learning (as attempt determine whether learn- 
ing different animals may understood terms 
the same set laws whether different laws are 
required) not new one. was implied the 
writings Thorndike, and the work 
small number subsequent investigators, 
Schneirla (1946), who continued take the com- 
parative problem seriously. was stated quite 
clearly Hull (1945), although himself did 


2For methodological details, see Longo and Bitterman 
(1959). 


not give much weight the possibility that dif- 
ferent laws might operate the different phylo- 
genetic levels. yet, however, there has been 
explicit attempt deal with methodological dif- 
ficulty which has seemed stand between this 
conception and fruitful research—a difficulty sim- 
ilar that which the mental-test strategy 
utterly defeated. 

the extent that functional relations the 
same kind appear fish and rat one troubled. 
The principle parsimony leads all assume— 
though perhaps incorrectly—that the same process 
learning operating the two forms. Suppose, 
however, that different functional relations appear. 
may not ready then infer that the 
underlying processes learning are different. 
may wonder, and with good reason, whether some 
peripheral factor—sensory, motor, motiva- 
tional—is responsible for the discrepancy, and 
may despair ever being able control such 
variables comparative experiments. How should 
hope find situation whose sensory and motor 
demands upon our fish are equivalent those 
the runway the bar pressing apparatus upon the 
should hope produce our fish 
levels motivation comparable those which com- 
monly prevail experiments with the 
nately, the problem not insoluble one. While 
the prospects for control equation are slim in- 
deed, there available perfectly suitable alterna- 
tive, which may speak control syste- 
matic variation. 

Consider, for example, the paradoxical relation 
between consistency reinforcement and resistance 
extinction which has been established variety 
experiments with the rat, and suppose that 
like effect fails appear analogous experi- 
ment with fish—that partially reinforced group 
fish extinguishes more rapidly than consistently 
reinforced group. Are led once the conclu- 
sion that different processes learning operate 
fish and rat? Certainly not. must consider 
carefully the possibility that the relation between 
consistency reinforcement and resistance ex- 
tinction influenced certain contextual varia- 
bles, such drive level effortfulness response, 
and that our experiment with the fish have 
permitted one these variables take value 
well beyond the range prevailing experiments 
with the rat. Interactive interpretations this 
kind can tested without great difficulty. does 
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not matter that are unable equate such var- 
iables drive level fish and rat; know how 
manipulate them and that enough. If, work- 
ing with either animal, find the same relation 
between consistency reinforcement and resistance 
extinction diverse levels drive, the possibil- 
ity that difference between animals may ex- 
plained terms drive level ruled out, and 
other interactive hypotheses can tested like 
manner. may well note that the example 
which have chosen more than hypothetical. 
The initial resistance extinction 
macrocephala (the fish with which colleagues 
and have been working) greater after consistent 
than after partial reinforcement, and the outcome 
the same with spaced with massed trials, after 
relatively small relatively large amounts train- 
ing, and different levels drive (Longo Bitter- 
man, 1960; Wodinsky Bitterman, 1959, 1960). 
main concern here, however, with general 
strategy. 

Given the decision study some simple animal 
(such the fish) under conditions analogous 
those which have been used for the study learn- 
ing the rat, with functional relations provide 
the basis for comparing the two forms, there re- 
mains the question where begin. Intuitively, 
there seem points which the learning 
fish and rat might compared with profit, and 
only verbalizable guiding principle has been 
begin with conditions whose effects the level 
the rat have resisted analysis terms our sim- 
plest constructs. Contemporary learning theory 
seems underestimate the rat, but have 
developed certain sentimental attachment it, 
and the idea has occurred that more com- 
fortable place might found for some earlier 
place the animal series. That is, the rat phe- 
nomena which embarrass the theory simply may not 
appear some more primitive form. Consider 
again the paradoxical effect partial reinforcement 
resistance extinction the rat, which once 
seemed possible explain terms stimulus 
generalization. The neo-Guthrians have attempted 
bolster the failing generalization principle with 
rather dubious habituation principle, but even the 
two principles together cannot deal adequately with 
all the data. Suppose, however, that partially 
reinforced fish showed the paradoxical effect when 
and only when they could expected 
the basis these simple principles. might then 


willing conclude that contemporary 
ory appropriate the level the fish, although 
new processes learning came into operation 
the level the rat. happens, the paradoxical 
effect does not appear our fish even where these 
simple principles suggest that should; but 
only half serious, course, about the possibility 
finding exemplary S-R creature the lower 
reaches the phylogenetic scale. do, however, 
have considerable confidence the notion that the 
mammalian phenomena which confound the theory 
are less likely appear more primitive species 
than are those which have suggested its basic postu- 
lates, and have chosen begin with the former 
because interested maximizing the prob- 
ability that functional differences will discovered 
they fact exist. 

the much-studied rat provide phylo- 
genetic frame reference for comparative work 
with other animals, the choice starting point also 
must depend the structure existing literature 
the rat. Despite the volume that literature, 
not exactly rich well-defined functional rela- 
tions, probably because much our past effort 
has been devoted search for crucial experiments 
designed resolve certain very broad theoretical 
problems which arose out the very earliest work 
animal intelligence. certainly not regret 
this effort. The problems are real ones, and 
have gained much insight into them. signifi- 
cant, think, that nothing much the way well- 
defined functional relations has been forthcoming 
even from those who have rejected the traditional 
questions and advocated vacant empiricism; 
the hands the Skinnerians, for example, batteries 
expensive automatic equipment have yielded 
more than idiosyncratic assortment 
kymograph tracings scarcely capable quantita- 
tive analysis. Theoretical concern may not lead 
inevitable bar. The position easier defend 
that mature investigator does not take the trouble 
necessity the plotting functional relations, but 
certainly must not thought constitute 
make systematic measurements unless they prom- 
ise clarify some larger problem. any event, 
the theoretical concern which here attempting 
delineate encourages the discovery functional 
relations—both new animals and old. must 
note that interest comparative work with new 
animals has not made possible for give 
work with the rat. original notion—that 
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would study only the new animals and compare the 
functional relations obtained with those already 
available the literature for the rat—proved far 
too simple. Sometimes experiment with the fish 
gives rise questions about the rat for which there 
are adequate answers the literature, and 
may too interested those answers content 
wait until somebody else happens supply them. 


Exploratory work with new animals not for the 
impatient; the ratio achievement effort, 
least the beginning, rather small, which should 
not surprising the light the history re- 
search the rat. One must learn how keep 
each new animal the laboratory, how motivate 
it, and something about its perceptual and motor 
capacities, before the quest for appropriate set 
experimental conditions even can begun. The 
difficulties are many, and failure much more com- 
mon than success. 

our work with the fish, happens, 
colleagues and have progressed quite satis- 
factory rate. have succeeded developing 
set efficient, objective techniques, well suited 
variety species, which permit attack the 
problems learning fish broad front. One 
these techniques, which has been mentioned al- 
ready, and which have given most our 
attention thus far, involves the presentation 
target which the animal trained strike for 
food reward. After some preliminary work with 
crude, mechanical system (Haralson Bitterman, 
1950), developed more sensitive and reliable 
electronic one (Longo Bitterman, 1959). The 
present target disk metal mounted light 
rod which inserted into the needle holder 
crystal phonograph cartridge, and the amplified out- 
put the cartridge used operate set relays 
which record and reward response. single-target 
apparatus may used either Thorndikian 
Skinnerian fashion. That is, one may measure the 
latency response discrete trials, each trial 
beginning with the introduction the target and 
terminating with its removal; one may measure 
rate response continuously available target. 
With two targets introduced simultaneously, choice 
may measured, the maze jumping 
apparatus. More recently, have developed two 
additional techniques, one for the study escape 
and avoidance, which closely patterned after 
Warner’s shuttle box require further de- 


scription here, and one for the study classical 
conditioning (Horner, Longo, Bitterman, 1960a, 
1960b). our classical conditioning situation, the 
brief shock, and paddle inserted into the 
water detects the generalized response which the 
soon begins elicit. Again phonograph 
cartridge plays important role, its amplified and 
integrated output driving counter which provides 
objective measure response-magnitude. The 
scope comparative research made possible 
these three techniques considerable, but they 
came, must emphasized, only after several 
years trial which yielded very little the way 
useful data. Our work with other animals often 
has progressed much less satisfactory rate, and 
some cases have made almost progress 
all. 

invertebrate which have devoted good 
deal fruitless effort the Bermuda land crab, 
Gecarcinus lateralis, which quite easy keep 
the laboratory. lives 78° some moist 
sand small fish tank, and does nicely half 
peanut, some lettuce, bit raw carrot, and 
piece eggshell once each week. even does 
nicely for months food all, which was 
source some disappointment us, since had 
been led believe that its appetite was good. 
ing first elicit consistent interest food under 
our experimental conditions, turned escape. 
tried light and heat which did not prove suit- 
able, and then shock, which proved quite disorient- 
ing, often causing the animal drop most its 
limbs. last, after some months fruitless effort, 
hit upon immersion distilled water, which 
(probably because its interference with salt reg- 
ulation) seemed produce rather sustained effort 
escape. 

The uppermost drawing Figure illustrates 
the earliest form the apparatus which then 
proceeded develop, adaptation long, nar- 
row fish tank that happened have hand. 
painted one end black, the other end white, and 
made clear plastic starting compartment for the 
center, with two yoked guillotine doors that were 
raised simultaneously permit choice. coarse 
wire mesh ramp one end led out the water 
the home cage the animal, also equipped with 
guillotine door. The other end offered escape 
from the water, but dummy cage was set there for 
visual balance. this situation, our crabs rapidly 
developed preference for the positive side, where- 
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Fic. Apparatus for the study learning the crab. 


upon constructed the more elaborate apparatus 
sketched the central portion Figure There 
was stem leading T-shaped choice-point, and 
there were ramps both sides, each which could 
blocked off barrier which was not visible 
from the choice-point. this apparatus, the crabs 
did not learn all; they would remain for long 
periods the stem, scrabbling ineffectively the 
front wall. When removed the stem and in- 
stalled starting compartment the earlier kind, 
performance improved, but the elbows still seemed 
make for considerable confusion. last, 
removed the end-sections the apparatus, return- 
ing the original linear pattern, and the animals 
regained their earlier efficiency. Several months 
were lost making the circle. The new apparatus, 
sketched the lower portion Figure does, 
course, have features that the earliest did not. 
There are two ramps, with guillotine door before 
each. Both doors are down begin with, and the 
door the correct side raised only after the 
subject has made correct choice. 

Under these conditions, was possible for 
complete our first formal study learning the 
crab—an experiment habit reversal (Datta, Mil- 
stein, Bitterman, 1960). the course that 
work, however, had occasion become dissatis- 
fied with our technique. Clearly, were able 
achieve considerable control over the behavior 
our animals, but the relatively low accuracy our 


control group (which was not reversed) suggested 
the possibility that higher level drive should 
sought. Now are using dilute solutions 
acetic acid place the distilled water. The acid 
strikingly improves both speed and accuracy 
performance, but the animals not survive many 
experimental sessions. Perhaps shall able 
find concentration strong enough motivate the 
animals satisfactorily yet weak enough that will 
not impair their health, perhaps shall able 
find buffering procedure promote post-ex- 
perimental recovery from the effects immersion 
strong solutions. the search for suitable 
motivating technique continues. 

Another arthropod with which have been 
working recently the blowfly, Phormia regina. 
Our interest this animal was stimulated the 
physiological investigations Dethier (for 
example, Dethier Bodenstein, 1958), who taught 
how breed and how keep the labora- 
tory. have studied the fly simple runway 
and number choice-situations, such that 
shown Figure The work done with har- 
nessed individuals. The subject anesthetized 
with and leash light thread with loop 
its distal end fixed the dorsal surface with 
bit wax. The operation does not impair flying 
ability, but flight limited the experimental 
situation length wire threaded through the 
loop the end the leash. the apparatus 
sketched Figure the wire curved, permitting 
the animal alight only one the other the 
two targets, one which baited with sugar solu- 
tion. After innumerable variations method and 
procedure, our efforts develop situations suitable 
for systematic studies learning the blowfly 
seem finally meeting with certain degree 
success. 

animal with which have had success 
whatsoever yet the earthworm. For long 


WHITE BLACK 
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Fic. Apparatus for the study learning the fly. 
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time have been wanting make systematic 
study the process classical conditioning 
really primitive animal, and for the kind work 
have mind not enough merely look 
the animal and try decide whether not 
twitches when the presented; objective 
measure response-magnitude required. few 
years ago, came upon paper Galambos 
(1939) which seemed meet the need. Galambos 
was interested the movement the earthworm, 
not its learning, but his work led explore 
the possibility Bechterevian apparatus for the 
worm, the most recent version which shown 
Figure The animal lies narrow, covered 
trough, the floor which two electrodes are set, 
two loops linen thread having been sewn previ- 
ously into the dorsal musculature—one anteriorly 
and one posteriorly. thread runs from the poste- 
rior loop fixed post, and another thread runs 
from the anterior loop spring which attached 
second post. The spring weak enough 
permit withdrawal response shock, but strong 
enough encourage return the basal position 
when shock terminates. third thread runs from 
the anterior loop kymograph which response 
recorded, shown the tracing. this situa- 
tion, brief shock elicits response that looks very 
much like the flexion which shock the limb elicits 
the dog, and neutral stimulus paired with shock 
may elicit weak copy the same response. 
Usually, however, the much more subtle 
affair which, though clearly visible the naked eye, 
may fail entirely activate the recording pen. 
After good deal time and effort devoted the 
development this apparatus, have decided re- 
luctantly that should abandoned favor 
electronic technique which promises greater sen- 
sitivity. 

Having emphasized the difficulties and disap- 
pointments which seem inherent this ex- 
ploratory work with relatively unfamiliar animals, 
must note that affords rather special kind 
enjoyment—a kind enjoyment that began 
taste undergraduate Schneirla’s laboratory, 
but that found only rarely subsequent 
work, which was more accord with the spirit 
the times. For many years, the field animal 
learning has been dominated controversial, 
deductive spirit. Most have acted though 
knew all about the learning process, and 
though the only purpose our experiments was 


SHOCK 


Fic. Apparatus for the study learning 


the earthworm. 


demonstrate the validity our convictions. The 
controversy was fun, course, and some extent 
even productive—we managed certainly accum- 
ulate considerable amount data learning 
the rat—but recent dealings with fish, and 
fly, and crab, and worm, have come again 
kind research that once more satisfying and 
more productive. Its function inquiry, not proof. 
When ask about the effects partial reinforce- 
ment resistance extinction the fish, about 
the course habit reversal the crab, have not 
the slightest notion what the answer will be; can 
only wait eagerly for the outcome experi- 
ments. not suggesting, course, that the 
same attitude cannot taken work with the rat. 
suggesting only that comes more readily 
work with the primitive animals, which are far 
removed phylogenetically from those which have 
been taken models the various parties the 
controversy—the lower mammals, the one hand, 
and, the other, man. Broadening the phylo- 
genetic base our work will facilitate the broaden- 
ing our cutlook, and perhaps one day shall 
able approach even the higher forms the 
same spirit discovery. 
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Mowrer “Sin” 


recent issue the American Psychoiogist, 
Hobart Mowrer (1960) argues that because “sin” 
stronger word than “wrongdoing” “irresponsibility” 
better for the “neurotic” individual admit his 
“sins” than accept his “wrongdoings.” Says Mowrer: 


the only way resolve the paradox self-hatred and 
self-punishment assume, not that represents merely 
“introjection” the attitudes others, but that the 
self-hatred realistically justified and will persist until the 
individual, radically altered attitude and action, honestly 
and realistically comes feel that now deserves some- 
thing better. long one remains, old-fashioned 
religious phraseology, hard-of-heart and unrepentant, just 
long will one’s conscience hold him the vise-like grip 
“neurotic” rigidity and suffering. But if, length, 
individual confesses his past stupidities and errors and 
makes what poor attempts can restitution, then the 
superego (like the parents earlier day—and society 
general) forgives and relaxes its stern hold; and the in- 
dividual once again free, “well” (p. 304). 


upholding the concept individual (if not orig- 
inal) Mowrer contending that the “neurotic” 
individual must, get accept the fol- 
lowing syllogism: sinning unjustified; (b) have 
sinned; (c) therefore, must justify existence 
acknowledging sins, changing ways, and becom- 
ing nonsinner. 

first blush, this seems like perfectly valid syl- 
logism. But, Mowrer himself suggests, rarely 
works practice because 


There some evidence that human beings not change 
radically unless they first acknowledge their sins; but 
also know how hard for one make such 
edgment unless has already changed. other words, 
the full realization deep worthlessness severe ego 
“insult”; and one must have some new source strength, 
seems, endure it. This mystery (or only 
mistaken observation?) which traditional theology has tried 
resolve various ways—without complete success. Can 
psychologists better (p. 304) 

think can. Let first see what wrong with 
Mowrer’s syllogism and why, because the manner 
which stated, virtually forces the individual fully 
his deep worthlessness and his consequent 
inability change his behavior. Mowrer’s premise 
that sinning unjustified that the sinner’s “self- 
hatred realistically justified.” this statement 
appears mean two important things, only the first 
which can objectively validated: the sinner’s act 
final analysis, self- and (b) there- 


fore, the sinner personally blameworthy integrally 
worthless for performing this mistaken wrong act. 

trary value judgment, moralistic definition, that can 
never possibly objectively validated and that, 
Ellis (1958), Epictetus (1899), Hartman (1959), Lewis 
(1949), Mead (1936), and other writers have shown, 
philosophically untenable. matter how responsible, 
causative sense, individual may for his mis- 
taken wrong behavior, becomes villain 
worthless lout only members his social group view 
define him such and if, more importantly, ac- 
cepts their moralistic views. 

The paradox, therefore, that Mowrer posits—that 
the “neurotic” sinner will not get better until ac- 
knowledges and actively repents his sins and that 
will not acknowledge his sins until gets better—is 
direct and “logical” result our explicitly implicitly 
including the concept personal worthlessness the 
definition “sin.” Naturally, believe that acts 
are sinful—meaning that wrong (self- socially- 
defeating) for perpetrating them and that blame- 
worthy worthless for being will not dare 
acknowledge that have sinned, will make invalid 
excuses for doing, will feel worthless after 
energetic effective enough change wrong 
mistaken behavior. 

How can the psychologist help his “neurotic” pa- 
tients resolve this paradox? Very simply: taking 
the objective and “weaker” (that is, unmoralistic) 
words, such “wrongdoing” and “irresponsibility,” 
that Mowrer abandons place “sin” and putting 
them into his original syllogism. The syllogism then 
becomes: (a) wrongdoing self- 
(b) have made mistake committed wrong act; 
(c) therefore, had better stop being self-defeating 
acknowledging wrongdoing, take considerable time 
and effort work not repeating it, and eventually 
become less frequent wrongdoer. 

With this more objective and realistic restatement 
Mowrer’s syllogism, the problem the “neurotic” 
individual’s changing his ineffective and self-defeating 
behavior hardly automatically solved; but (by hav- 
ing the definitional concepts deep worthlessness and 
severe ego “insult” removed from his philosophic 
premises) becomes much more likely resolutely 
tackle what Mowrer accurately describes his moral- 
psychological difficulties. 
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ALBERT ELLIS 
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read Mowrer’s article “sin” the May issue, 
found myself downright puzzled. understand 
him correctly, arguing that should bring the 
concept sin into psychotherapy for three reasons. 


That, come think it, are all sinners and the 
sooner admit this elementary truth, the better off 
will be. 

The idea the feeling guilt being neurotic phenom- 
enon fallacious (the analysts may believe but they are 
the way out anyway). not displacement in- 
fantile conflicts into the present, but realistic appraisal 
our condition. 

Bringing the idea “sin” into the picture has tactical 
advantage. Since the psychiatrists have mislaid the term 
somewhere, bringing back puts one them. This 
apparently putting “sin’’ good use. Since cannot 
get rid it, use it. 


For own part, would like differ fairly 
strongly with the first and second these two points. 
The idea that man sinful animal has long and 
illustrious history. Judeo-Christian theology sat- 
urated with and puts the blame the shoulders 
Adam and Eve—the prototypes all parents. 


Clinical practice confirms this. novelty 
say that the average patient suffers from sense 
guilt. some focal point their symptoms. 
With others somewhere the background. Freud 
would probably say that the existence some guilt 
develops almost automatically from the structure 
the home. All children wish things they are not 
allowed do—sexual otherwise. they all feel 
somewhat guilty. 

But granting the fact that guilt, for whatever reason, 
part and parcel the human psyche, what the 
story excessive guilt? are all familiar with in- 
dividuals who, leading outwardly blameless lives, tor- 
ture themselves constantly with accusations sin. 
Indeed, they cannot leave themselves alone, but con- 
stantly flagellate themselves for sins which the rest 
(lacking much character, perhaps) tolerate more 
less and about our business. 

true that treating such individuals real sinners 
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makes them feel more content. Nor any secret 
that these people out their way frequently 
provoke others—policemen, friends, wives, psychol- 
ogists—to give them tough time. However, seems 
that acting out the punitive role with these 
people, telling them they are real sinners—while may 
make them temporarily happier—brings them closer 
merely provides them with the rationalization they 
crave avoid facing their problem. Yet, seems 
me, Mowrer advocating just that. 

After all, most clinicians are not concerned with the 
philosophical ramifications “sin” and guilt, with 
guilt theological problem. Whether guilt nec- 
essary part the human condition very interesting 
point—perhaps related original sin the theologians 
would have it, incest fantasies Freud would 
say—but the clinic are dealing with excessive 
guilt. This guilt poisonous, corrosive guilt which 
destroys the patient’s soul, leads him 
murder, self-destruction, and the placing the world’s 
sins his more less innocent shoulders. better 
term exists for this phenomenon than sickness—sick- 
ness the mind, perhaps, but sickness none the less. 

GoopHvE 
Seattle, Washington 


Hobart Mowrer’s article “Sin”... re- 
markable contribution many respects. One could 
comment many aspects this impassioned plea for 
irrationality, but seems prudent not to. was 
common misinterpret Freud’s discoveries the early 
days psychoanalysis; regrettable that occurs 
1960 and from the pen distinguished psychol- 
ogist. Perhaps all this follows from Mowrer’s pessim- 
istic premise that which modern 
‘dynamic’ psychiatry largely based, state 
virtual collapse and imminent demise.” This view un- 
doubtedly reflects much wishful thinking, but would 
instructive know more about sources 
information. 

really quite beside the point whether Freud’s 
discoveries had the incidental effect forcing the 
medical profession which had ignored his work take 
note it. The rules scientific evidence are also 
given somewhat novel twist citing Katie Lee’s 
12-inch recording “Songs Couch and Consulta- 
tion.” What important, among other things, 
Mowrer’s persistent and egregious misinterpretation 
Freud’s conception neurosis. 

should hardly necessary point out that one 
the central ingredients this conception that the 
neurotic patient suffers from conflicts. Un- 
conscious means just that: important strivings, the 
defenses used against them, and the constellations 
which gave rise them the first place are not acces- 
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sible conscious awareness. Similarly, the patient’s 
archaic superego, contrary Mowrer’s assumption, 
not made the standards laid down enforced 
society. Parenthetically, this beautifully brought 
out Mowrer’s own quotation from Freud’s /ntroduc- 
tory Lectures. Indeed, the archaic superego has very 
little with reasonable adult moral standards and 
the same applies the infantile impulses (“transgres- 
sions”) which are inveighed against. this true— 
and the clinical evidence abundant—what sense does 
make speak realistic attitudes and action? 
neurotic patient “decides” suffer hate himself 
(and. others), any more than one decides contract 
appendicitis the common cold. the same token, 
how can make restitution confess “sins,” the 
nature which does not know? This precisely 
one Freud’s great contributions which Mowrer 
eager disparage: have demonstrated and explored 
with infinite perspicacity and genius the dynamics 
unconscious conflicts. important, provided 
instrumentality (the psychoanalytic situation) 
help the patient come terms with his inner conflicts. 

Freud does not say. the patient “right” and society 
“wrong.” Neither, however, does say (as Mowrer 
repeatedly and fervently does) that society “right” 
and the patient “wrong.” not matter right 
wrong, nor the solution neurotic conflict ever 
facilitated blaming anyone. What seems help 
enable the patient face his conflicts. This what 
about. Most psychotherapists, venture 
say, would agree that would little avail treat 
the patient who feels miserable and comes for help 
sinner, Mowrer seems advocate. fair number 
would also agree that “unconditional positive 
not the total answer, either. But there such thing 
understanding, respect for suffering human being, 
and willingness help constructive ways. Chris- 
tian theology had word for it: caritas. 

Whatever the therapeutic effectiveness psycho- 
analysis other forms psychotherapy may turn out 
the long run, Freud had abiding respect for 
scientific evidence and had the moral courage 
look phenomena unflinchingly. The hope for psy- 
chology science, see it, does not lie 
alliance with religion theology; lies willing- 
ness look facts without moralizing about them 
and the patient pursuit knowledge, wherever may 
lead. this direction Freud pointed the way. 

Hans Strupp 
University North Carolina 


his recent article, Mowrer (1960) suggested that 
might more advantageous consider neurotic 
one who “sinful” rather than one who “sick.” 
the present paper objection being raised 
Mowrer’s formulation not solely the basis the 
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obvious begging the question with regard the 
concept sin, but, also, terms the fallacies 
logic implicit therein. 

For Mowrer, the idea that neurotic one who 
sick attributable Freud and psychoanalysis, there- 
fore, the way abrogate the concept repudiate 
the theory. While Freud did consider the unconscious 
the major cornerstone psychoanalytic theory, 
was not the only Mowrer, however, makes the 
assumption that “psychoanalysis” synonymous with 
the “unconscious,” and, hence, takes his stand unneces- 
sarily against the theory toto. actuality, could 
have confined his efforts only one aspect the 
theory. 

Even so, Mowrer might have reviewed experimental 
data demonstrating that psychoanalytic constructs have 
little validity; might have reflected the 
difficulty translating Freud’s metapsychology into 
psychological analogs, might have pointed 
modification theory and technique. Rather, sum- 
marily dismisses psychoanalysis sweeping general- 
state virtual collapse and imminent demise” 
(p. 302)—neither scientific form nor informative 
content, and statement dubious validity. Ob- 
viously, there have been modification and extension 
the original theory and technique, consistent with 
Freud’s expectations.2 However, much the altered 
point view relates such constructs the oedipus 
complex and what has been the apparent emphasis 
the sexual the theory psychosexual development. 
The concept the unconscious, though questioned 
(e.g., Mowrer, 1959, 1960), remains experimentally un- 
challenged. Psychoanalytic theory general and, 
specific, the construct the unconscious is, e.g., still 
basic much the work done many forms 
psychotherapy, the work done research labora- 
tories such those Murphy the Menninger Foun- 


1In 1922, Freud (1950a, Vol. expressed what con- 
sidered the cornerstones psychoanalytic theory, viz., 
“The assumption that there are unconscious mental proc- 
esses, the recognition the theory resistance and repres- 
sion, the appreciation the importance sexuality and 
the Oedipus complex (p. 122). 

2“You know that have never been proud the full- 
ness our knowledge and our capacity; the begin- 
ning, are ready admit the incompleteness our 
understanding. learn new things, and alter our meth- 
ods any way that yields better results” (Freud, 1950a, 
Vol. II, 392). 

Anthropoivgical research seems caste doubt the 
universality the oedipus complex, Mullahy’s book (1948) 
indicates that there are differing opinions about the complex 
amongst theoreticians, and amongst some writings one sees 
development neuroses, Brunswick (1940), Fenichel 
(1931), and (1958). 
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dation and Klein New York University, and still 
the underlying principle projective testing and psy- 
chosomatic medicine, name but few. this, plus 
the ever-increasing demand for institute training 
both medical and nonmedical therapists hardly bespeaks 
the “virtual collapse and imminent demise” psy- 
choanalysis. 

Another, though common, fallacy Mowrer’s formu- 
lation inherent the statement: 


long subscribe the view that neurosis bona 
fide “illness,” without moral implications dimensions, our 
position will, necessity, continue awkward one. 


Were this true, Mowrer would correct. However, 
here Mowrer may criticized for fighting the prov- 
erbial straw man. Psychoanalytic theorists accept the 
interaction between culture and personality. Mowrer 
himself points out that Freud assumed that neurosis 
was due part the slings and arrows out- 
rageous superego, and Freud’s concept the superego 
reflects the individual’s towards and (in neu- 
rosis, inaccurate) perception external prohibition. 
Freud also described the neuroses the negative 
the perversions, that some moral framework even 
implied here. But more important Freud’s (1950b) 
statement: 


Psychoanalysis has been reproached time after time with 
ignoring the higher, moral, spiritual side human nature. 
The reproach unjust, both historically and meth- 
odologically. For ...we have from the very beginning 
attributed the function instigating repression the 
moral and aesthetic tendencies the ego (p. 46). 


Based this, Fingarette (1955) wrote: 


trying illustrate how psychoanalytic theory 
and therapy require the use “guilt” and “responsibility” 
essential psychoanalytic conceptions while being used 
moral sense 


Finally, let examine this concept which Mowrer 
proposes substitute for neurotic illness. “Sin” has 
obvious similarities Freud’s concept the id, viz., 
both are considered part the constitutional makeup 
the individual, hence both are, great extent, 
beyond the control the individual. One may choose 
give these tendencies, but both are motivational 
factors that run contrary the existing social order 
and, Mowrer points out, the consequence in- 
dulgence either may hell (on earth, elsewhere). 
Yet, Mowrer could right; the neurotic may indeed 
have sinful nature (!) especially regard infantile 
modes expressing feelings hatred and love 
“bad.” For any the research Cattell, Eysenck, 
Greenacre, and Shirley, name but few, have any 
validity, the “original sin” the neurotic would seem 
have been born with nervous and/or metab- 


olic system that predisposes the individual undue 
anxiety under stress. 

Essentially, what Mowrer seems demanding 
that man must come accept and take responsibility 
for all his ideas, feelings, and behavior. this 
true, then Mowrer again waxing quixotic. this not 
what Freud intended making the unconscious con- 
scious, and this, also, not the same point made 
such Ausubel (1955) and Shoben (1957)? Mowrer 
seems caught the trap dichotomous thinking, viz., 
either man’s asocial behavior motivated uncon- 
scious factors, then may called “sick,” 
quite aware what doing and just trying “get 
away” with something, then “sinful.” thinking 
thus, Mowrer may accused having failed make 
the distinction between phenotypical and genotypical 
behavior, and the basis fallacious logic, ex- 
pends his energy denying the undeniable, jousting 
the ghosts ideas longer “alive.” Surely few main- 
tain that all man’s behavior attributable the 
unconscious, but neither can said that none 
is. his haste Mowrer may said have thrown 
the baby out with the bath water. fact, and 
summary, fallacious logic has helped him overlook 
interesting compromise offered Erikson (1950): 
should like suggest area between normalcy and 
deviation, the area ‘what you can get away with.’” 
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SPECULATION CONCERNING PSYCHOLOGY’S GROWTH 
AND AREA CULTURES 


FRED McKINNEY 


University Missouri 


VER the past few years several articles have 
appeared the status Psychology var- 

ious parts Europe (Lehner, 1955; Razran, 
1958; Summerfield, 1958; Zajonc, 1957). Reading 
these articles before left the United States serve 
Fulbright lecturer Turkey for the academic year 
1958-59 led consider writing the position 
Psychology the Turkish culture. 

After the first few weeks Turkey, concluded that 
compared with the status Psychology some other 
areas the world, research and professional activity 
Turkey still its early stages and therefore would 
impractical devote article it. However, 
became better acquainted with the problems and ac- 
tivities associated with the westernization Turkey 


and neighboring countries, saw that Turkey’s develop- 
ment Psychology might well representative 
number nations the Afro-Asian bloc and possibly 


some other areas. article Prothro and Meli- 
kian (1955) discussing Psychology the Arab Near 
East, and perusal the Directory 
Psychologists further confirmed feeling that 
analysis the conditions associated with the status 
Psychology Turkey would have value. thereupon 
began gather all available information about the 
history Psychology and related disciplines post- 
Ataturk Turkey (1923 seg.) well try 
discover the degree which the applied technologies 
fed Psychology are needed this rapidly expanding 
Middle Eastern democracy. 
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brief note the history Psychology Turkey 
(Istanbul and Ankara) appeared 1956 publication 
the University Istanbul edited Walter Miles. 
pointed out that Psychology Turkey began 
1915 with Anschutz’s arrival Istanbul with several 
pieces apparatus and plan establish Experi- 
mental Psychology the university. This beginning 
was aborted with Anschutz’s departure from Turkey 
after World War and little remained his efforts. 
The real pioneer Istanbul was Turk, Shekip Tunch, 


who studied the Institute Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and returned Istanbul 1919 fill the chair 
General Psychology. During his career translated 
several classics the general field, including two 
William James’ books and one Freud’s. 

1933 another attempt was made establish 
chair Experimental Psychology but this failed be- 
cause the death the appointee refugee from 
the Nazis) before could reach Turkey. William 
Peters the University Jena, however, did establish 
1937 the Institute Pedagogy which included the 
chair Experimental Psychology and functioning 
laboratory. Mumtaz Turhan, who had studied Ber- 
lin and received doctorate from the University 
Frankfurt, had returned his native Turkey 1936 
and joined the advancement psychological experi- 
mentation. His training included work Cambridge, 
England, with Bartlett. became Professor Ex- 
perimental Psychology 1951. 

The laboratory the University Istanbul pub- 
lished two volumes studies from 1940 1952 and 
1956 Walter Miles, formerly Yaie University, 
edited the first volume projected annual publica- 
tion entitled Studies Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. Frederick Charles Bartlett, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, was invited the same year deliver several 
lectures entitled “Some Recent Developments Psy- 
chology Great Britain,’ which were published 
English and Turkish the next year university 
monograph. The second volume Studies 
Experimental Psychology appeared 1958. 

Fulbright grants have also provided lecturers the 
University Istanbul: 1952, Pronko, the 
University Wichita, served Professor Experi- 
mental Psychology; 1957-58 Hollander, then 
Carnegie Tech, was Visiting Professor Psychology 
with particular emphasis empirical Social Psychol- 
ogy. 1958-59, Homer Reed, formerly Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, was Visiting Professor 
Experimental Psychology. 

The laboratory has produced several doctoral inves- 
tigations and many minor studies the recent past. 
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present studies are underway the areas visual 
perception and interpretation emotional expres- 
sions. Four assistants work this division and chair 
Applied Psychology has been approved the uni- 
versity but appointment has yet been made. 
Several graduates from the laboratory are present 
continuing their graduate work the United States 
and England and expect return Turkey help 
fill the demand for psychological services that devel- 
oping clinical, educational, industrial, and military 
areas. addition the experimental activities there 
also the chair General Psychology occupied since 
Tunch’s retirement Siyavushgil who has trans- 
lated into Turkish several Piaget’s books. Addi- 
tional staff consists dozent (assistant professor) 
Refia Ugurel Shemin who adapted the Army Alpha test 
Turkish culture and assistants. 


ACADEMIC ANKARA 


Academic Psychology Ankara (Dil Tarih 
Cografya Fakultesi) had promising early leadership 
under Muzafer Sherif, well known today the United 
States. The APA Directory shows Sherif received 
from the University Istanbul 1929, 
from Harvard University 1932, and PhD from 
Columbia University 1935. was appointed As- 
sistant Professor Gazi Institute (the outstanding 
teacher-training institute and served there 
from 1937 until became Assistant Professor Psy- 
chology the new Arts faculty the University 
Ankara. Sherif translated several important American 
publications among which are the Terman and Merrill 
Manual the Binet Test and Woodworth’s Contempo- 
rary Schools Psychology. left Ankara 1945, 
has been actively publishing America since that time, 
and present member the faculty the Uni- 
versity Oklahoma. Since 1945 the position 
Ankara has been occupied visiting Americans, begin- 
ning with Pratt, now Princeton, who estab- 
lished institute Philosophy and who remained 
Dil Tarih Cografya Fakultesi until 1947; 
Reese, now Mount Holyoke, was Fulbright grantee 
1951 and 1952; John Volkman, also now Mount 
Holyoke, followed him 1952-1953. Volkman was 
Spaulding Rogers, Smith-Mundt grantee 
who remained Turkey until 1957 and now 
Southern Mark Allen, Brig- 
ham Young University, filled the chair for the academic 
year 1957-58 and the author the following year; the 
chair presently unoccupied, even though the Ful- 


indebted Spaulding Rogers for supplying some 
important details concerning records not otherwise avail- 
able. Hasan Tan and George Angell, both Ankara, 
and Hollander, Washington University, also read 
the first draft this paper and added points fact. 
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bright Commission made available the faculty 
reputable educational psychologist, Fellow APA. 
have been unable learn the technicality that 
blocked the appointment the final stages. seems 
add evidence for the hypothesis that the Turkish 
culture presents difficulties the growth Psychol- 
ogy. The work these men has been some- 
what integrated that Husnu Ciritli, who teaches 
Tests and Measurements Gazi Institute, acted 
interpreter for their lectures. Ciritli pursued graduate 
work several American universities and has adapted 
for the Turkish reader material book form Tests 
and Measurements and Educational Psychology. 

The first chapters Norman Munn’s Psychology 
(second edition, 1946) have been available since 1954 
Turkish translation rendered Philosophy teacher. 
1958 the same translator, Nadid Tendar, completed 
his work. illustrations are reproduced the 
Turkish edition, giving the student who has only 
Turkish his command good introduction West- 
ern Experimental Psychology. impression that 
the book not nearly popular translation 
Westerner might expect. 

Despite the fact that the University Ankara has 
throughout decade had the benefit these mature 
and productive Americans, each whom left some 
legacy the form books, journals, apparatus, 
seldom-used equipment, and valued memories the 
recollections some Turks, strong unit Psychol- 
ogy and tradition based group graduate 
students and ongoing scholarly activities have not de- 
veloped here other divisions Dil Tarih 
Cografya Many colleagues the faculty 
who are desirous strong psychological tradition 
attribute its failure develop the short tenure 
the visiting professor. Whether this the major reason 
whether some other factors discussed later are 
more strongly operative open question. 

One Psychology’s greatest contributions Turkey 
somewhat indirect, resulting from the activities 
visiting and foreign-trained resident psychologists 
the training school for teachers and school supervisors 
Ankara called Gazi Institute. Although the univer- 
sities teach only students Psychology during 
year, normal schools, especially Gazi, reach hundreds 
future teachers through courses General, Child, 
Tests and Measurements, Mental Hygiene, Educational, 
and Clinical Psychology. The Ministry Education 
presently utilizes the teachers Psychology Gazi 
and elsewhere during the summer months arrange 
seminars for Turkish teachers Adolescent Psychol- 
ogy, Guidance programs, and Educational Psychology. 
Then too, all lycée students Turkey have short 
general course Psychology, present more philo- 
sophically than experimentally oriented, and the stu- 
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dents the American “colleges” (high schools) study 
course very similar our introductory course, using 
popular American text. One the early psychol- 
ogists Gazi was the late Egon Brunswik who came 
from Austria and later went the United States where 
well known through his publications. 

Delton Beier, the University Indiana, spent 
year Gazi and developed individual intelligence 
test which presently used. Hasan Tan, Turkish 
psychologist who received his doctorate the Univer- 
sity Maryland, now teaching Psychology Gazi. 
has recently translated Psychology and the New 
Education Pressey and Frances 


The question have continued ask myself and 
others throughout residence Turkey why 
Psychology has taken root science and tech- 
nology despite its relatively early and significant be- 
ginnings both Istanbul and Ankara, and despite the 
continual transfusion from the West the form 
especially well-qualified psychologists. 

should compare Psychology Turkey with 
Psychology the northern countries reported 
Albee (1955), should see that its vitality and sys- 
tematic flavor have yet develop. Among Turkish 


psychologists (unlike those the northern countries), 


American journals are not widely read digested. 
Student selection cannot yet rigorous 
should produce group advanced students 
who can stimulate each other and will individual 
reading and research. the northern countries, 
communication between psychologists between psy- 
chologists and related scholars negligible compared 
with that the West. Although there psycholog- 
tion name only. 

Psychology both universities situated what 
call College Arts and Letters and closely related 
Philosophy rather than either biological social 
sciences and more seriously, there practically 
interdivisional exchange terms course election. 
Professors both universities regret the fact that Psy- 
chology attracts too few highly intelligent, motivated, 
and scholarly students. The better students gravitate 
greater number more established fields which 
they can find prestigious and challenging employment. 
There little doubt that Psychology the univer- 
sities were more closely related the technologies, 
social sciences, education, and the leaders these 
fields saw how psychological insights and methodology 
could broaden and enhance their contributions the 
country’s development, would have grown more be- 
fore now. Where has grown Turkey and 
parts the Middle East, academic Psychology has 
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achieved close relationship with services the 
schools, welfare institutions, and government service. 
Page (1959) for example relates Psychology’s impor- 
tance Egypt with national policy directed toward 
increased human productivity; and Wickert (1960) in- 
dicates that whereas there are psychology depart- 
ments about African colleges and universities, 
the 183 total psychologists, are industrial psy- 
chologists. 

the slow growth Psychology due some re- 
sistance the Islamic culture, similar that 
found earlier Catholicism empirical, nonscholastic 
Psychology? Although deep-lying cultural resistance 
seems exist, there indication that spe- 
cifically related contemporary religious attitudes. 
The Koran emphasizes learning and enlightenment and 
the educated Muslim seems more like the Protestant 
Christian the reformed Jew than like the more 
orthodox Christian. 

The notable difference enthusiasm the East and 
West for poetry and proverbs noted Bowra (1958) 
and obvious visiting professors offers another hy- 
pothesis. the need for understanding human 
experience and behavior satisfied traditionally and ef- 
fectively through this strong affinity for the poetic 
rather than through more objective approach? This 
doubtless one factor. 

Other factors the Muslim culture and Ottoman 
history that are still part the Turkish soil despite 
its avowed commitment Westernization may dis- 
courage Psychology’s taking root. and the 
power vested those high office still much 
stronger this nation than the West, despite its 
avowed democratic ideals. Further, individual and 
grass roots initiative has yet develop strength. 
fatalistic surrender existing external forces cul- 
tural trend the Turks Ataturk’s generation and those 
since have had fight. These attitudes are somewhat 
antithetical individual responsibility and efficiency. 

Many the factors mentioned above contribute 
explanation for the comparatively slow growth 
Psychology Turkey, but most important probably 
the fact that Psychology expression certain 
aspect the Western 
Turkey, with strongly conscious Western motivation 
and accomplishment among its leadership has short 


opment the industrial-commercial complex Western 
culture noted one compares country the number 
psychologists listed the Directory Psy- 
chologists. Aside from the United States (not listed and 
far ahead number psychologists) the rank order 
listings Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada. There gap frequency, then the list con- 
tinues with France, USSR, Australia, and the Netherlands. 
These nations top the list the included. 
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though vigorous history Westernization which fav- 
ored the technological aspects the West. the 
other hand, equally strong Eastern, pre-Ataturk atti- 
tudes mentioned above operate even among students 
and affect the acceptance modern Psychology 
approach understanding human behavior. The 
results are that engineering ventures have leaped ahead 
the technologies and sciences affecting the behavior 
man (including medicine, seems.) Evidence for 
Westernization program than theoretical dis- 
cipline seen more extensive development 
shorter time the English speaking Middle East Tech- 
nical University than the University Ankara, both 
located Ankara. 


TURKISH PSYCHOLOGY THE FUTURE 
Climate Opinion and Values Young Turks 


terms Allport’s (1957) analysis European 
and American psychological theory, Turkey today seems 
reflect much more the European climate 
opinion though technical areas looks America. 
There seems little enthusiasm among the present 
students for positivism brain models, rather explana- 
tions terms the whole person seem win favor. 
Today’s Turkish youth reflect Islamic-European influ- 
ences guided strong admiration for Ataturk’s prag- 
matism. They are touch with American youth 
through the importation our mass media though they 
seem resemble more the European student than the 
American values and introverted de- 
scribed Gillespie and Allport (1955). Their atti- 
tudes and behavior not strongly reflect 
reactivity, and meliorism” (Allport, 1957). 


Contemporary Developments Applied Psychology 


Already Istanbul and Ankara there seems 


steadily increasing recognition need and demand for 


well-qualified psychologists not only schools but 
medical, welfare, government, and military institutions. 
laboratory Psychotechnique has been set the 
Traffic Bureau Istanbul, another the Railway De- 
partment. similar laboratory has been established 
the Training College for Technical Schools Ankara. 
The Ministry Education has established testing 
service for the school system Turkey Ankara. 
George Angell, Jr., who received his degree Meas- 
urement Boston University, has been consultant for 
this service since 1956, working first under Smith- 
Mundt grant, then ICA appointment. was pre- 
ceded George Prescott with doctorate from 
Boston University, and later Claude Bridges. 
Feriha Baymur, who now Director the bureau, 
just returned from the University Illinois where she 
went leave obtain doctorate Counseling. 


Recently Kenneth Nelson, Minnesota doctorate, has 
been appointed the service research consultant. 
This service, since its establishment six years ago 
William Kvaraceus, Harvard doctorate, has done 
much acquaint teachers with the value and uses 
psychological tests education. present devel- 
oping achievement tests and assisting Turkish iycées 
and institutions higher learning the selection 
students, standardizing tests various educational 
levels. 

Some interesting activities related Psychology 
have been carried visiting researchers connected 
with the Faculty Political Science the University 
Ankara. Fred Frey, Rhodes scholar and Ford 
Foundation grantee who working toward doctorate 
Princeton, has launched nationwide study the 
values Turkish college youth. Betty Shuey, social 
worker, has established training nursery school the 
College for Women Istanbul. The Dean Students 
Psychology from the University California. The 
newly organized Middle East Technical University, 
which follows the American educational pattern, not 
only uses the part-time services the Fulbright 
grantee but also has added American-trained Turkish 
psychologists Hasan Tan and Mitoit Ench, with 
Education from Columbia University and doctorate 
from the University Illinois, the staff. Social work 
seems even less developed than Psychology. 
atry, without great emphasis psychotherapy, de- 
veloping, especially Istanbul, but has practically 
contact with Psychology. 

Prothro and Melikian’s (1955) favorable prognosis 
for Psychology the Arab world might well hold for 
Turkey and those other nations which are moving to- 
ward greater urbanization, industrialization, mass pro- 
duction and distribution, changes social institutions, 
and increase literacy and per capita income—all 
which should stimulate increased use psycholog- 
ical understanding and technology. These countries will 
looking toward the West and particularly the United 
States for its store research findings, its professors 
who can spend year more with them, assistance for 
students who need advanced study abroad, and finally, 
for books and periodicals. The Westerners who re- 
spond these needs must approach with under- 
standing the cultural complex into which they are 
moving and realistic notions the rate and kind 
progress they can make. Otherwise, they will feel 
frustrated and fail their efforts help the country 
which they go. 

Turkey and its neighbors, return, can provide the 
Western world contact with aspects culture which 
developed centuries ago and has nourished its people 
affectionate, patient, understanding, and cultured 
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citizens the world. Living milieu with its heart 
the East and its mind toward the West can throw 
relief the total Western value system (including that 
science) for more careful scrutiny, evaluation, and for 
integrative development. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST EXPERT WITNESS: 


CASE REPORT AND ANALYSIS PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


JACK ARBIT 


Northwestern University Medical School 


complementary articles Schofield (1956) 

and McCary (1956), the former general dis- 

cussion the psychologist expert witness 
courts law, his interactions with attorneys this 
situation, and the potential pitfalls the psychologist, 
the latter technical report legal findings and opin- 
ions number civil and criminal, state and federal 
court cases which psychological testimony was in- 
volved, have presented excellent introduction the 
psychologist interested the problems testifying 
expert witness. addition, McCary (1960), the 
form hypothetical trial transcript formed from 
transcripts three actual court cases, reports nearly 
the entire range the psychologist wit- 
ness may encounter. 

Legalistically oriented reviews court cases 
which psychologists have appeared and discussion 
various state and federal policies and decisions regard- 
ing testimony, privileged communication, etc. may 
found Louisell (1955, 1957, 1958). These reviews, 
the main, are concerned with clinical psychological 
testimony opposed the testimony social psy- 
chologists in, for example, desegregation cases. The 
problems these two groups psychologists testify- 
ing expert witnesses are similar only part: his 
critique the thesis that expert psychological testi- 


mony had marked bearing upon the desegregation 
verdict the Supreme Court, Cahn (1954, 1955) does 
not even raise the question the psychologist 
expert while this most common experience the 
clinician court. 

The present note will concern itself with the clinical 
psychologist court witness revealed the per- 
sonal experiences reported the American Psychologist 
with single listing references these “case his- 
tories” well the legal references previously 
scattered unsystematically this journal. This anal- 
ysis will include discussion the author’s recent 
court experience. 


The particular case reported here concerned peti- 
tion for bankruptcy United States District Court 
(Northern District Illinois, Eastern Division: Bank- 
ruptcy No. 8226; Vacating order entered April 22, 
1959). The individual question, 1958, borrowed 
money from loan company which time, and subse- 
quently, failed indicate that financial secretary 
union local was responsible for monetary shortage 
and was the process making restitution bonding 
company for this loss. Ten months after making the loan 
bankruptcy proceedings were instituted this individual. 
Because the omission noted above, the loan company 
filed petition for the denial discharge debt. hear- 
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ing was held and ruling made favor the loan 
company. 

this time the bankrupt petitioned for rehearing 
the loan company’s objections the basis that the time 
the loan the bankrupt lacked the mental capacity 
prepare and execute financial statement. support 
this argument the Federal Court, petition was filed 
and decree entered Probate Court declaring the bank- 
rupt incompetent and conservator was appointed 
handle his financial affairs. the basis this additional 
evidence new hearing the bankruptcy petition was 
ordered. 


this juncture was called into the case the 
loan company with request for psychological eval- 
uation the bankrupt with particular reference his 
sanity some months earlier. had information 
about this individual other than the inferences drew 
from knowledge the source and nature the re- 
ferral; addition, had time during the proceed- 
ings any the usual case history material. The at- 
torney for the bankrupt was present throughout the 
approximately six hours testing, but remained un- 
obtrusively the background and appeared not 
interfere with the test procedures. report was sub- 
mitted the attorney for the loan company noting 
that the time testing the bankrupt showed signs 
organic brain damage possibly due history 
alcoholism and reacted manner frequently asso- 
ciated with schizophrenic disorders, for example, dis- 
turbed thought processes and failure reality testing. 
However, this appeared individual who could 
make adequate adjustment the world simple 
level: could perform simple work; engage simple 
interpersonal relationships; and handle adequately his 
needs terms food, clothing, and shelter. was 
then informed the legal aspects this case and 
requested testify findings the upcoming 
court hearing. 

The hearing was held and several lay witnesses testi- 
fied their knowledge the bankrupt’s mental 
condition; addition, the librarian 
wherein the bankrupt had been hospitalized several 
occasions with what appeared acute alcoholic 
episodes read excerpts the physicians’ notes into the 
record. Neurological examinations during these hos- 
pitalizations were “unremarkable.” psychiatrist then 
testified regarding his examination and finding that the 
bankrupt was mentally incompetent due brain dete- 
rioration produced alcoholic condition. Cross- 
examination centered about the fact that the bank- 
rupt could handle his job, living requirements, medical 
and legal affairs, why incompetent when bor- 
rows money from loan company? Also, emphasis 
was placed upon the fact that the psychiatrist’s evalua- 
tion was based almost solely upon what the bankrupt 
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told him and the possibility that this might some- 
what biased considering the legal difficulties which 
was involved. 

was then called witness and immediately after 
education and experience were noted the admissibil- 
ity testimony expert was questioned the 
bankrupt’s attorney who emphasized lack 
medical degree. The court ruled that psychologist 
was competent discuss the findings psychological 
tests and thus could testify expert witness. 
additional objection was then raised: testifying 
without the bankrupt’s consent would violating 
confidential patient-doctor relationship. The court 
ruled that since was not physician did not have 
privileged relationship with the bankrupt and therefore 
could testify examination. Cross-examination 
attempted indicate that only physician could 
testify expert concerning organic brain damage 
(the attorney used the phrase “organic brain 
and that all schizophrenics were incompetent. Subse- 
quently the psychiatrist was again called and testified 
that schizophrenia was like pregnancy—there were 
degrees; and, although did not find the bankrupt 
testimony, would have “split personality” and 
“these individuals are definitely mentally incompetent 
and are not responsible for their actions.” Emphasiz- 
ing the psychiatric testimony and the finding mental 
incompetency the Probate Court, the District Court 
ruled for the bankrupt allowing him discharge his 
debts. 

Although the case discussed here concerned with 
bankruptcy proceedings (and not aware pre- 
vious case this nature which psychologist testi- 
fied), there are many similarities with those instances 
already reported psychologists. For example, 
Shoben (1950) was faced with the choice either 
testifying facing contempt court charges because 
his argument that communications between himself and 
the defendent were privileged was rejected the 
court. the case reported here also see this ques- 
tion arise, although somewhat different context, 
and ruling similar that the Shoben report handed 
down. This question appears one which arises 
relatively infrequently but upon which there some 
unanimity opinion. 

more frequent occurrence the objection raised 
the psychologist testifying expert witness. 
McCary (1956) and Louisell (1955, 1957) discuss the 
legal precedents thoroughly. the present case, 
well those reported Frank (1956), Schofield 
(1956), Stopol (1957), (1957), and McCary 
(1960), the psychologist was allowed testify 
expert. one instance (May, 1956) the psychologist’s 
testimony was excluded the trial judge the 
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grounds that the psychologist was not medical man, 
but Court Appeals reversed this decision. Indi- 
vidual differences occur these cases: for example, 
Schofield’s report the psychologist was allowed 
cite specific factual observations from test behavior and 
responses, but could not interpret these data terms 
statement sanity psychosis. The case re- 
ported which psychological testimony was accepted 
most readily (Frank, 1956) concerned testimony 
the extent the organic and personality disturbance 
produced accident the defendent who had 
already been designated solely responsible. 

Only the case reported Eisen (1953) was the 
psychologist barred from testifying expert wit- 
ness, and since his testimony was then layman 
could not report the defendent’s responses psy- 
chological tests. Interestingly, the present case was 
conducted Illinois was and considering 
that federal courts tend adopt the rulings the 
state which they operate, the discrepancy these 
two instances quite sharply delineated. 

appears that terms measurement and evalua- 
tion based upon psychological tests, psychologists are 
accepted the main expert witnesses. This tends 


related the acceptance social psychological 
studies the effect upon personality, measured 
various types tests, of, for example, foreign lan- 


(Kendler, 1950). regard statements the 
implications for insanity psychosis these behav- 
ioral and test observations, there some support for 
the view that psychologists are not allowed testify. 
There was objection the present case however 
the statement that the bankrupt’s test responses were 
similar those frequently obtained 
ophrenics. 

McCary (1960) notes the possible use the tech- 
nique derogating the psychologist attacking his 
use the title “doctor.” Schofield indicates that this 
may done either intentionally honest error 
through the attorney’s own equating the term doctor 
with physician. The author’s experience similar 
that Stopol which there was overt harassment 
but subtle attack through the frequent interspersion 
questions the psychologist’s lack medical 
degree and inability treat medical disorders some 
time after these facts had been well 

McCary (1956) implies that certification licensing 
psychologists may solve the problems the psy- 
chologist expert witness. This appears 
oversimplification, for, have already noted, 
limited acceptance already here. The difficulties 
encountered, probings, questionings, and the search for 
definitive and uncontradicted statements fact once 
one the witness stand appear valid legal 
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techniques for establishing facts and their validity. 
present appears somewhat greater concern that 
our licensing certification bills should not hinder the 
acceptability already obtained the psychologist 
the courts the opportunity the psychologist 
evaluate individuals involved with the law. 

Although others not report this circumstance, the 
somewhat less than ideal conditions surrounding 
examination (the bankrupt’s attorney was present) and 
evaluation test results (due unavailability 
background and developmental information) may 
expected occasion and the psychologist cautioned 
take whatever action deemed necessary avoid 
exceedingly difficult situation. 

the present attempt accumulate cases and re- 
ports number difficulties arose. For example, only 
the articles Schofield and McCary and the cases 
reported May and Frank were abstracted the 
Psychological Abstracts; the other case history reports 
had obtained through search the “Comment” 
and its predecessor, the “Letters the Editor” section 
the American Psychologist. Other references were 
found the “Notes and News” incidental items 
general information. Possibly the APA Committee 
Relationships with Other Professions enlisting the aid 
psychologists and lawyers interested this area 
might attempt accumulate references the widely 
spread literature including, addition the case his- 
tory reports clinical and social psychologists and 
reviews published the legal literature, such diverse 
items Wolfle’s (1947) testimony the fraud- 
ulence certain mail order personality The 
psychologist’s reports are extremely valuable for they 
frequently communicate great deal more than the 
sometimes barren and cold legal opinions whose value 
derives solely from the fact that they are legal 
decisions. 

Lastly, psychologists reporting experiences should 
take care give reference courts, dates, case num- 
ber, etc., that specific incidents may traced 
obtain additional information. generally available 
the cost transcripts may noted for those inter- 
ested complete reports—this latter, possibly, for 
research purposes. 
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Ethics and Ethos 


one Stephen Potter’s books gamesman- 
ship, describes the ploy used one golfer 
render his colleague hopeless duffer. consists 
merely asking, with appropriately feigned inno- 
cence, such simple question as: you always 
give your right elbow that little twist your club 
meets the ball?” Said just the other steps 
tee off, guaranteed play hob with his game, 
not with his life. Potter says, and care 
neither test the technique nor feel its sting. 

Maybe does get tried psychologists, though. 
Frankly, sometimes cannot tell whether this 
that magazine article meant twit us, acquit us, 
honestly permit take second look how 
play our own serious game. But that 
doubt our problem. would only submit that 
there may much learned about where 
psychology going looking what does 
wrong what does right. Peering into the 
looking glass ethics may yield only mirror images, 
but one worries less about which side right 
left, more about which right wrong, and most 
about the moral the story, were, the reflec- 
tion may valid one nonetheless. 


Background. Such reflection is, nothing else, 
timely. State associations are fast coming alive 
problems ethics the local scene; the APA 
Committee Scientific and Professional Ethics and 
Conduct (CSPEC) has within the year enlisted the 
good services several state ethics committees; 
the Committee Ethical Standards Psycholo- 
gists, which expected measure the adequacy 
the present code partly terms its ability 
encompass the problems today, reports through 
the Board Professional Affairs. 

all this, APA, unlike the prophet, not 
without honor its own country. Thanks the 
efforts those who drafted and redrafted its code 
and those who struggle enforce it, the associa- 
tion coming seen highly ethics conscious, 
not wholly knowledgeable. Within recent months, 
members CSPEC have been asked participate 
programs the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology and the National Education Association 
each turn strives bring its own code into 
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phase with the contemporary problems forced 
confront. 

Sometimes the shoe the other foot. Where 
the APA committees are writing guidelines govern 
ever-emerging new problems, they are not averse 
seeking the counsel others. Thus, CSPEC has 
recently been touch with its opposite numbers 
the American Medical Association, the American 
Psychiatric Association, and the American Bar As- 
sociation, offering compare notes how certain 
problems get handled. 


Foreground. the problems information the- 
ory, motivation, and learning are complicated, those 
ethics are less so. And anyone con- 
fronted repeatedly with that harsh fact, is, per- 
force, the committees which must satisfy their con- 
sciences that they are proceeding all good faith 
and with all due reasonableness. Theirs less the 
pleasant task selecting interesting hypotheses for 
testing, more the worrisome one dealing justly 
and intelligently with problems forced upon them. 

All the while, both committees hear from APA 
members willing think about problems ethics 
and cognizant the responsibilities here involved. 
The committee should take more aggressive role, 
say some; should proceed with great caution, 
suggest others. this case the national association 
should intervene, exhorts APA member ever 
there was case that best handled the state 
level, this it, counters member The code 
clear certain issue, insists one; his equally well- 
intentioned colleague urges the committee con- 
sider seriously the rewording the relevant prin- 
ciple make less ambiguous. 

The committees listen well and earnestly. They 
would among the last claim either infallibility 
the wisdom lesser Solomons. Mayhap they 
take some comfort from the fact that the meeting 
the Society for Applied Anthropology included 
even philosopher among its panelists. that 
may, CSPEC sees its role primarily educative. 
the process carrying its work the com- 
mittee itself becomes educated many counts, this 
how would have it. 


Retrospect. When, memorable address (see 
the November 1958 issue this journal) EPA 
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President, Stuart Cook attempted resolve the 
and/or profession, thought made masterful 
attempt. look the report issues dealt 
with CSPEC during the past year, wonder 
again whether problems ethics may not, from 
quite another perspective, present reasonable mir- 
ror image psychology’s development. least 
are struck the fact that the matters issue 
are hardly all “professional” character, that 
many them are less the kind the scientist 
very much heir to. 

short, the CSPEC report lists problems dealing 
with many aspect tests—their construction, 
interpretation, and use, their distribution, and the 
purposes they are intended accomplish. There 
are questions involving the claims which may right- 
fully made for certain psychological techniques 
relation presently available knowledge. There 
are matters book reviews, the manner which 
survey results are presented, the responsibilities 
owed research subjects, the representation psy- 
chological techniques public media, the right 
discuss controversial issues the classroom, and 
the amount additional training needed cross 
from one area psychology into another. And 
there many another issue which one would 
hard put assign the professional against the 
scientific category. 

The whole seems less record transgres- 
sions than inventory the kinds situations, 
roles, and impasses which history has bequeathed 
the psychologist 1960 face will. False 
modesty aside, there presumption the part 
the committees directly concerned that they have 
the answers hold exclusive rights the wisdom 
here required. Counsel welcome. Even criti- 
cism. 

And especially help. Hence, the Committee 
Scientific and Professional Ethics and Conduct takes 
this occasion thank particular the members 
and committees several state associations which 
have, during the past year, helped share the respon- 
sibility for some decisions reached and some actions 
taken. Thanks especially California, New 
Jersey, New York, and Wisconsin. 


tu, Demography. not rightly know 
whether this lead requires the ablative, or, does, 
whether one has right mix Latin and Greek 
anyway. know that demographic studies, 
any case, are becoming the order the day. 


Perhaps the tradition Edwin Boring 
and his delightful incursions into the realms 
biotropy, sociotropy, and psychotropy generally. 
else the more recent analysis America’s Psy- 
chologists Kenneth Clark has sparked inter- 
est study Homo Psychologiens (and here 
would welcome any assistance from the gram- 
marians among our readers). 

Whatever the provocation, demographers are ris- 
ing our midst. Several earlier surveys have been 
reported this column. Here want mention 
such more recent efforts those Lowell Kelly, 
who, President Division 12, took long and 
considered look his divisional colleagues; the 
survey psychologists conducted Dik 
Twedt; and the study Pennsylvania’s private 
practitioners presented Murray Levine 
symposium the Chicago convention. 

The APA Central Office not unaware the 
contributions turn can make. Data from the 
National Science Foundation Register Scientific 
and Technical Personnel are now ripe for analysis, 
preliminary survey the experiences psy- 
chologists legal situations has been reported 
earlier this column, the data contained the 
files the ethics committee will receive close scru- 
tiny during the coming year. 

this business demographic studies, the deus 
machina may well prove some new equip- 
ment replace the clanking gears which presently 
labor solely grind out the innumerable mailings 
APA members and journal Given 
more versatile robots, vintage 1960, the Central 
Office will position feed into them urgent 
questions the hope getting cogent answers. 


Words Will Not Minced. truck used 
run through our neighborhood, large letters em- 
blazoned its front reading comes Gross- 
man!” and its back “There goes Grossman!” 
With the best intentions, could not help re- 
calling the image recently came across 
courageous, forthright statement position the 
part David Grossman, President the Los 
Angeles Society Clinical Psychology, LASCP 
News. 

Speaking defense “service-oriented clinical 
psychologists,” President Grossman jabbed hard 
what felt were inequities, plugged equally hard 
for action “to counteract certain trends which are 
deemed detrimental and initiate new ones which 
will help service-oriented clinical psychology 
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grow and take its place fully mature behavioral 
science.” The LASCP President left his members 
with few doubts where stood re- 
marked one point: 


have been partially abandoned our own family, 
the academic psychologists; lack proper setting 
which forge our professional identity (compared 
academic research identity) our numbers have suddenly 
increased—and like all young adolescents are awkward 
and ambivalent about our newly won independence, and 
the newness our field leaves with few guidelines. 

Another crucial problem needs singling out. The univer- 
sity people who select new graduate students are less inter- 
ested service-oriented than academically-oriented people. 
This means that the type personality best suited for the 
“helper” role selected out. Again say, this their 
prerogative. The pessimistic note [that] this will lead 
gradual destruction the very ingredient that our 
very uniqueness—the humanistically-oriented, social service- 
institutional setting. 


Grossman did not shrink from proposing positive 
steps: closer liaison with universities, volunteering 
community services, recruitment good young 
people into the profession, and strong support 
the state psychological association. And 
looked the near future, could envision 
the beginning new era—a professional school for 
cal psychology (not just psychotherapy). For such school 


invited join university state college program 
would not unprecedented. 


“So, now have said piece,” concluded the 
LASCP President, finished adding: “Tear 
away.” 

believe that means and that some will. 


This Side the Law. The game not over 
till the last man the ninth out, and apparently 
not even then the case certification laws. 
Within the past months, the constitutionality 
the Maryland Certification Act has been challenged 
the Maryland courts. violate some laws 
the drama disclosing immediately that the act 
survived, and thank Jacob Stein for inform- 
ing the details. 

According the Stein account, action was 
brought plaintiffs who had been denied certi- 
fication, with the State and the Maryland Psycho- 
logical Association the role defendants. Be- 
cause the crucial issue stake, MPA saw fit 
enlist legal talent its own complement the 
services the Maryland Attorney General, whose 
lot was defend the act. 
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The first hearing, the lower court Mary- 
land’s two-level system, took place October 19, 
1959, with the plaintiffs asserting that since the act 
was concerned solely with protection the title 
“Psychologist” and stopped short licensing, 
represented unconstitutional deprivation prop- 
erty rights. the contrary, MPA Attorney Joseph 
Sherbow pointed out, the very fact that the legis- 
lation had confined itself the certification proce- 
dure was itself evidence that the defendants were 
highly cognizant others’ rights and concerned 
about not excluding anyone unjustly. The presid- 
ing judge held decisively favor the defendants. 

Nonetheless, Stein informs us, the decision was 
the case was heard the Court Appeals 
March 17, 1960, where the act was again upheld, 
the Court affirming the right the Legislature 
exercise much restraining power deemed 
necessary the public welfare particular time. 
Further appeal would involve the United States 
Supreme Court; has not been sought. 

Stein puts retrospect: 


Each Maryland’s court victories has been important 
precedent this area legislation. APA generously gave 
counsel and financial assistance. The legal fees for the two 
court defenses cost $1,500.00. APA contributed half. 
having weathered these court tests, appears that Mary- 
Certification Act has gained strength and durability, 
which hope can utilized other states needed. 


The White House. have reference right 
now not its occupant (though shall 
but its January Conference Aging for which 
psychologists have, hopefully, been planning the 
state level. its inner circles psychology well 
represented. Serving Consultant Robert 
Havighurst, Past President the Division 
Maturity and Old Age; Chairman the Committee 
Social Science and Psychological Research 
Gerontology John Anderson; and heading the 
Committee the Role and Training Profes- 
sional Personnel Wilma Donahue. 

All this, reason, guarantees that whether the 
White House Conference recommendations get car- 
ried Dick Jack, they will, any case, 
psychologically sound. 

Chairman 
Board Professional Affairs 
ErasMus 


Administrative Officer 
State and Professional Affairs 
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Notes and News 


Deadline for Annual Convention. For the 
1961 Annual Convention the deadline for receipt 
symposia suggestions February 15, 1961; for 
abstracts and summaries papers March 
1961; and for fully organized symposia March 
15, 1961. Details will the “Call for Papers 
and Symposia” the December issue. Members 
are invited submit topics for symposia 
sponsored the APA Convention Committee to: 
Alexander Wesman, Chairman; 1333 Sixteenth 
Street N.W.; Washington 


The American Board Examiners Pro- 
fessional Psychology pleased announce the 
award its diploma additional members the 
profession. Awards have been made the follow- 
ing candidates who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted both written and oral examinations addi- 
tion all other requirements training, experi- 
ence, and endorsements: 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Irving Alexander Nicholas Hobbs 


Melvin Allerhand 
Paul Baer 

Robert Baker 
Morton Bard 
Arthur Bindman 
Leonard Blank 
Frank Boring 
Guinevere Chambers 
Richard Clampitt 
Jonathan Cummings 
Richard Dana 

Paul Daston 
Nicholas Dellis 
Andrew Dibner 
Herbert 

Wilbert Edgerton 


Wilma Inskip 
Carroll Izard 
Laverne Johnson 
Robert Kahn 
Harry Kalish 
John Kleiser 
Maurice Kott 
Isadore Krasno 
Philip Kubzansky 
Martin Lakin 
Ernest Lawrence 
Irving Leiden 
Harry Levinson 
James Lindemann 
Stanley Lofchie 
Winafred Lucas 


Harold Fine 
Edwin Fishbaine 
Samuel Fulkerson 


Richard Lundy 
William Lysak 
McCary 


Harold Gilberstadt Archer Michael 
David Goodenough Ann Miller 
David Goodrich Lovick Miller 
Jules Grossman Melvin Muroff 


Sherman Nelson 
Forrest Orr 
James Parker 
Oscar Parsons 
Frank Pizzat 
Sidney Prince 
Kenneth Purcell 


Emanuel Hammer 
William Harris 
Paul Hauck 

James Hedlund 
Alfred Heilbrun 
Charles Heineman 
Norman Henderson 


Stephen Rauch 

Stansfeld Sargent 
Donald Schmidt 
Rowland Shepard 
William Shipman 
Harold Shulman 
Saul Siegel 

Jacob Sines 


Carl Sipprelle 
Dorothy Stock 

John Sutton 
Maurice Temerlin 
Sven Wahlroos 
Leopold Walder 
Wirt Wolff 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 


Kenneth Eells Forrest Erlandson 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
William Askren 
Mortimer Feinberg 


Benjamin Fruchter 
William Jaynes 


Donald Livingston 
Herbert Meyer 
Hobart Osburn 


According ABEPP policy, all previous awards 
have been announced the American Psychologist. 
date, ABEPP has made total 1,550 awards 
its diploma. These awards are distributed 
follows: 


Diploma awarded senior members the APA and 
the Canadian Psychological Association with waiver 
written and oral examination ................. 1,086 
Diploma awarded members the APA and the 
Canadian Psychological Association satisfactory 
performance written and oral examinations ... 464 


1,550 


ABEPP now accepting applications for admis- 
sion its 1961 written examination. Applications 
will processed without delay, will reviewed 
when all necessary materials have been assembled, 
and candidates will informed concerning admis- 
sion. meeting the postdoctoral experience re- 
quirement years, ABEPP will count experience 
December the year which the applicant 
wishes register for written examination. The 
final date for making application for written ex- 
amination 1961 March 1961. Prospective 
candidates should take note this change date. 
ABEPP has prepared statement entitled Policies 
and Procedures. This pamphlet gives specific in- 
formation requirements for candidacy, fields 
certification, the nature acceptable qualifying ex- 
perience, and evaluative procedures, including writ- 
ten and oral examinatons and policies governing 
these examinations. Requests for information 
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should addressed to: Noble Kelley, Secretary, 
American Board Examiners Professional Psy- 
chology; Southern University; Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


The names the following members APA 
were omitted from the biographical section the 
1960 Directory: 


Crane, Lois 1330 Marble Road, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. A(30); M(58) 12. 

Davis, Psychology Department, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. F(34) 

Orlinsky, Nancy. Neuropsychiatric Institute, Psychol- 
ogy Department, 912 South Wood Street, Chicago 12, 
nois. A(57); 12. 

Otis, Arthur 820 Avenue South, St. Petersburg 
Florida. F(21); L(57). 

Prevatta, Paul. Maryland Training School for Boys, 
2400 Cub Hill Road, Baltimore 34, Maryland. A(59). 

Strand, Marguerite Secondary Education Depart- 
ment, San Diego State College, San Diego 15, California. 
M(58). 

Turner, William School Social Work, University 
Pennsylvania, 2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 
vania. A(29); F(39). 

Vris, Thomas. Personnel Research Division, Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey. A(56); 

Wauters, Helen 701 High Street, Auburn, 
fornia. A(48); 

Yaffe, Paul. 3204 Milford Avenue, Baltimore Mary- 
land. A(57); M(58). 


The American Institute for Research announces 
the addition the following psychologists the 
research staff the Los Angeles office: 


Harry Anderson, Jr., Research Scientist, formerly 
with the System Development Corporation 

Evan Pickrel, Senior Research Scientist, formerly 
with the RAND corporation 


Alec Slivinske, Senior Research Scientist, formerly 
with HRB-Singer, Inc. 


Ira Belmont has been appointed Research As- 
sociate the Department Experimental Psy- 
chiatry Hillside Hospital, Glen Oaks, New York. 


Viola Bloom, formerly Nebraska Psychiatric 
Institute, has been appointed Associate Professor 
Psychology Elmhurst College. 


Lawrence has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Professor Education the University 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
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the Department Psychology Bucknell 
University: 

Richard Teevan, formerly Smith College, has been 
appointed Associate Professor. 

Douglas Candland, formerly the University Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed Assistant Professor. 

John Braun has resigned accept position Texas 
Christian University. 


Robert Cassel, formerly the Dixon State 
School, has been appointed Chief Psychological 
Services the State Colony and Training School, 
Pineville, Louisiana. 


The Psychology Department the Elmhurst 
City Hospital, New York, includes: Ann Neel and 
Max Prola, Psychologists; Stuart Weissman, 
Psychologist Intern; Reuben Fine and Milton 
Kapit, Visiting Consulting Psychologists; and Ger- 
hart Saenger, Visiting Lecturer Social Psy- 
chology. 


Harold Kenneth Fink has selected 
Field Counselor for Broward County, Florida, 
the Scientific Marriage Foundation. 


Alfred Fregly has resigned from the Es- 
cambia Guidance Clinic enter private practice 
Gulf Breeze, Florida. 


George Genn has been appointed Professor 
Education Paterson State College. 


Bertram Gold Vice-President the recently 
established Creative Research Services, Inc. New 
York City provide market research and consult- 
ing services for industry and advertising agencies. 


Gustafson, formerly Oklahoma State 
University, has been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor the Department Psychology the 
University Oklahoma. 


Max Hillmer, Jr. has been appointed Re- 
search Director the School Nursing the 
University Washington. 


Walter Clarke Associates, Inc. announces the 
addition its staff Edward Hoffman 
Account Associate the New England area. 


Glen Jenson now Assistant Professor 
the Department Psychology the University 
New Mexico. 
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James Kelly has been appointed Scientist 
the Active Reserve and John Newbrough 
Senior Assistant Scientist the Regular Corps 
the United States Public Health Service Commis- 
sioned Officer Corps; both have been assigned 
the Mental Health Study Center, Langley Park, 
Maryland. 


David Kirschner, formerly with the East Willis- 
ton Public Schools, has now entered the full-time 
private practice clinical psychology North 
Merrick, Long Island. 


Eda LeShan, formerly the New Rochelle 
Guidance Center, now Educational Director for 
the Manhattan Society for Mental Health. 


Lloyd Lofquist has been appointed Assistant 
Chairman the Department Psychology the 
University Minnesota. 


The Psychology Department Long Island 
University (Zeckendorf Campus) announces the 
following additions the staff: Robert Neel, As- 
sociate Professor; William Katz, Associate 
Professor; James Ray Adams, Instructor; Arthur 
Lefford, Adjunct Assistant Professor; and Solo- 


mon Machover, Adjunct Professor. 


Richard McKee has been appointed Dean 
Personnel Eastern New Mexico University. 


Psychological Research Associates, Inc. an- 
nounces the change its corporate name the 
Matrix Corporation, with two operating divisions: 
Psychological Research Associates and Man-Ma- 
chine Systems. 


Bernard Murstein, formerly the Univer- 
sity Portland, has been appointed Director 
Research the Interfaith Counseling Center, Port- 
land, Oregon. will also work National 
Institute Mental Health grant investigating the 
role the stimulus the assessment personality 
through thematic fantasy techniques. 


Roy Romberger has been appointed Per- 
sonel Director Keuffel Esser Company, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 


the Department Psychology St. Louis 
University: 
Wendell Phillips, leave from the Veterans Admin- 


istration Visiting Professor Psychology, will also 
serve Director the department. 
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Donald Kausler, formerly the University Arkansas, 
has been appointed Associate Professor. 

Allan Barclay, formerly the St. Louis Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
and will also serve Chief Psychologist Glennon Memo- 
rial Hospital for Children. 

Donald Gene Davenport, formerly the University 
Minnesota, and Fred Thumin, formerly with the Gard- 
ner Advertising Company, have been appointed Assistant 
Professors. 

Francis Harmon has accepted research position with 
the Naval Bureau Personnel Washington, 

Edward Hackett now with Staff Research, Chief 
Naval Air Technical Training, Navai Air Station, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


Henry Sisk has accepted position Asso- 
ciate Professor Management the School 
Business Administration North Texas State Col- 
lege and the position Adjunct Professor Man- 
agement the School Business Texas Chris- 
tian University. 


honorary Doctor degree from North 
Carolina State College. 


William Sloan, formerly the Pineville State 
Colony and Training School, has accepted the posi- 
tion Superintendent the Austin State School, 
Texas. 


Thomas Staton received honorary award 
from the federal government for his service the 
Air Command and Staff College. Sta- 
ton currently Head the Department Psy- 
chology Huntingdon College. 


Albert Thompson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will spend the academic year 
Ghana, West Nigeria, and the University 
London exchange Professor the Afro-Anglo- 
American Cooperative Program Teacher Educa- 
tion. 


Marvin Zuckerman has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor the Psychology Department 
Brooklyn College. 


The following roster officers has been an- 
nounced: 


Mississippi Valley Psychological Association 
President: William Hambacher 
President-elect: Renate Armstrong 
Secretary: George Mally 
Treasurer: Catherine Davis 
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The American Institute for Research an- 
nounces program annual Creative Talent 
Awards identify and encourage creative talent 
psychology and related fields—especially encour- 
age new, original, and provocative ideas and meth- 
ods which will contribute the advancement 
the science human behavior. Outstanding dis- 
sertations will selected annually three panels. 
From among the three dissertations selected, the 
one judged showing the most promise for crea- 
tive contributions scientific knowledge will re- 
ceive award $1,000. The other two disserta- 
tions selected the panels will receive awards 
$500 each. Citations honorable mention will 
made each the three fields for dissertations 
found worthy national recognition for competent 
and creative work. Dissertations completed during 
the period July 1960-31 August 1961 will 
eligible for the first annual awards. For the first 
year, awards will offered the three fields: Per- 
ception, Learning, and Motivation; Development, 
Counseling, and Mental Health; and Measurement 
and Evaluation: Individual and Group Behavior. 
Further information about the program may 
obtained writing to: American Institute for 
Research; 1808 Adams Mill Road, N.W.; Wash- 
ington 


The Division Biological and Medical Sciences 
the National Science Foundation announces 
that the next closing date for receipt basic re- 
search proposals the life sciences January 15, 
1961. Proposals received prior that date will 
reviewed the spring meetings the foundation’s 
advisory panels, and disposition will made ap- 
proximately four months following the closing date. 
Proposals received after the January 15, 1961 clos- 
ing date will reviewed following the summer 
closing date May 15, 1961. Inquiries should 
addressed to: National Science Foundation; Wash- 
ington 25, 

Scientists and science teachers colleges, univer- 
sities, and nonprofit organizations are invited 
the National Science Foundation submit pro- 
posals for the development prototypes new 
laboratory equipment for use the nation’s schools 
and colleges. Proposals judged most meritorious 
will supported the foundation under pro- 
gram designed encourage the development 
inexpensive and practical apparatus for use the 
laboratory phases science instruction. Although 


proposals may submitted any time, those 
considered for support during the current fiscal 
year should sent before December 15, 1960 to: 
Course Content Improvement Section, Division 
Scientific Personnel and Education, National Sci- 
ence Foundation; Washington 25, 


Support for advanced study the Doctoral Pro- 
gram Social Work and Social Science offered 
the University Michigan available through 
grants from the National Institute Mental Health 
and the Russell Sage Foundation. Stipends range 
from $750 $4,350. Fellowship applications will 
received February 1961. For detailed 
information and application forms, write to: Henry 
Meyer; School Social Work, University Michi- 
gan; Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Research projects recently contracted for under 
the Cooperative Research Program the United 
States Department Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare include: 


Roscoe Boyer, University Mississippi, “The Use 
Mathematical Programing Solve Certain Problems 
Public Transportation” 

Julian Stanley, University Wisconsin, “Develop- 
ment and Analysis Experimental Designs for Ratings” 

Charles Smock, Purdue University, “Effects Moti- 
vational Factors Perceptual-Cognitive Proficiency 
Children Who Vary Intellectual Level” 

Bryce Hudgins and Louis Smith, Washington 
University, “Effectiveness and Efficiency Problem-Solv- 
ing Laboratory Groups and Classroom Groups Functions 
Selected Individual and Group Variables” 

Wallace Maw, University Delaware, “The Meas- 
urement Curiosity Elementary School Children” 

Leonard Goodstein, State University Iowa, “Per- 
sonality Correlates Academic Adjustment” 

Mildred Templin, University Minnesota, “The 
Identification Kindergarten Children Least Likely 
Show Spontaneous Improvement Speech Sound Articu- 
lation” 

Claude Elam, Texas Christian University, “Inductive 
Concept Formation Normal and Retarded Subjects” 

William Farquhar, Michigan State University, 
Comprehensive Study the Motivational Factors Under- 
lying Achievement Eleventh-Grade High School Students” 

Wilbert McKeachie, University Michigan, “Re- 
search the Characteristics Effective College Teaching” 

Orville Johnson, Syracuse University, “Relationship 
between Perception and Learning the Mentally Re- 
tarded” 

Louis Fliegler, Syracuse University, “Systematic 
Variation Certain Conditions Related Learning 
the Mentally Retarded: Reinforcement” 
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Gabriel University Utah, “An Ex- Horacio Rimoldi, Loyola University, “Training 
perimental Evaluation Machine Teaching: The Effect Solving” 
Certain Learning Outcomes Variations Motivational Eleanor Maccoby and Lucy Rau, Stanford Univer- 
Characteristics the Learner and the Form the sity, “Differential Cognitive Abilities” 
Learner’s Responses” Thomas Hilton, Carnegie Institute Technology, 
Pauline Sears, Stanford University, “The Effect Processes Career Decision Making” 
Teaching Methods the Strength Achievement Motive Arthur Staats, Carolyn Staats, and Richard 
and Work Output Elementary School Children” Schutz, Arizona State University, “Textual Behavior 
Milton Rokeach, Michigan State University, “The Na- Its Function Communication” 
ture Analysis and Synthesis and Some Conditions the William Owens, Purdue University, “Life History 
Classroom Which Facilitate Retard These Cognitive Correlates Age Changes Mental Abilities” 
Processes” Raymond Hummel, Harvard University, “An Evalu- 
Edgar Lowell and Mary Woodward, University Model for Guidance Counseling” 
Southern California, Linguistic Approach the Billey Levinson and Hayne Reese, University 
Education Aurally Handicapped Children” Buffalo, “The Development Discrimination Learning Set 
Martin Deutsch, New York Medical College, Preschool Children, Fifth Graders, College Freshmen, 
nication Information Elementary Classrooms” and the Aged” 
Walter Plant and Charles Telford, San Jose Philip Merrifield, University Southern California, 
State College, “The Psychological Impact the Public “Aptitude and Personality Measures Related Creativity 
Two-Year College Certain Nonintellectual Functions” Seventh-Grade Children” 
Ralph Garry, Boston University, “The Nature and Martha Mednick and Sarnoff Mednick, Univer- 
Formation Spatial Concepts Congenitally Blind Chil- Michigan, “The Associative Basis Creative 
dren” Process” 
Charters, Jr., Washington University, “Teacher Robert Hess and David Easton, University 
Perceptions Administrator Behavior” Chicago, “The Development Basic Attitudes and Values 
John Rothney, University Wisconsin, “The toward Government and Citizenship during the Elementary 
Discovery and Guidance Superior Students” School Years” 


Merle Ohlsen, University Illinois, “Improved 
School Adjustment Underachieving Gifted Fifth Graders” 

Merle Ohlsen, University Illinois, “Response Pat- 
terns Associated with Group Counseling” 

Philip Runkel, University Illinois, “Changes 
Schools Which and Not Send Staff Members 
Training Institutes Counseling” 

Ralph Berdie, University Minnesota, “Trends 
Post-High School Plans over Eleven-Year Period” 

Wallace Kennedy, Florida State University, “Stand- 
ardization the Third Revision the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale Negro Elementary School Children 
the Southeastern United States” 

James Gallagher, University Illinois, “Productive 
Thinking Gifted Children” 

Bernard Schlanger, West Virginia University, “The 
Effects Listening Training the Auditory Thresholds 
Mentally Retarded Children” 

Harold Guetzkow, University Chicago, “Education 
for Innovative Behavior Executives” 

William Perry, Jr., “Patterns Development 
Thought and Values Students Liberal Arts College” 

Paul Torrance, University Minnesota, “Under- 
standing the Fourth-Grade Slump Creative Thinking” 

John Gaeth, Wayne State University, “Verbal and 
Nonverbal Learning Children, Including Those with 
Hearing Losses” 

Ray Bixler, University Louisville, “Comparative 
Comprehension Blind Children Braille and Recordings 
Different Compressions” 

Joseph Bledsoe, University Georgia, “The Self- 
Concepts Elementary School Children Relation 
Their Academic Achievement, Intelligence, Interests, and 
Manifest Anxiety” 


Bruce Biddle, University Missouri, “Explorations 
Teacher Role” 

Robert Pace, Syracuse University, “The Influence 
Academic and Student Subcultures College and Univer- 
sity Environments” 

Evan University California, “Abilities 
First-Grade Pupils Learn Mathematics Terms Alge- 
braic Structures Means Teaching 

Robert Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, “The Concepts Over- and 


Celeste McCollough has been awarded USPHS 
grant for study involuntary responses: heart, 
breathing, and pupillary responses the cat 
tones paired with shock light. 


The Staten Island Mental Health Society 
building new research wing under USPHS Re- 
search Facilities Grant. This new division was 
founded undertake research clinical and com- 
munity aspects mental health programs under 
3-year grant from the Avalon Foundation. Wal- 


lace Mandell, formerly with the Texas State Health 
Department, has been appointed Director Re- 
search. 


The United States Office has 
awarded Wendell Smith and Moore, Buck- 
nell University, grant for programing and evalu- 
ating self-teaching materials mathematics, and 
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grant for study the “Size-of-Step and Cueing 
Programing Spelling Materials.” 


The SRA Test Department announces publica- 
tion four 1960 technical monographs on: Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test, SRA High 
School Placement Test, Army General Classification 
Test, and Tests General Ability (John Flana- 
gan). Professional complimentary copies these 
publications may obtained from: Test Depart- 
ment, Science Research Associates; 259 East Erie 
Street; Chicago 11, 


The Department Psychology the University 
New Mexico has expanded its staff and graduate 
program and now offering the PhD general 


psychology. 


The Psychological Service Center, Teaneck, New 
Jersey, announces the opening the Speech Clinic 
with services available children and adults for 
the diagnosis and treatment voice and language 
disorders. 


October 1960, United Cerebral Palsy 
New York City and the Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled (23 Street and Third Avenue; New 
York 10, New York) initiated Training Work- 
shop for the Cerebral Palsied develop new and 
improved sheltered workshop techniques for the 
cerebral palsied. 

October 20, 1960, multidisciplinary sympo- 
sium “Imprinting” was held Dorothea Dix 
Hospital, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


The Annual Meeting the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health (10 Columbus Circle; 
New York 19, New York) will held Denver, 
Colorado, November 1960. 

“The Development Patterns Affection” 
the topic the twenty-eighth Thomas William 
Salmon Lecture given Harry Harlow 
December 1960 the New York Academy 
Medicine. 

The second residential workshop “Introduc- 
tion Analytical Psychology for Clinicians” 
will held Pacific Grove, California, June 
3-15, 1961. For application forms and further 
information, write to: Department Social Sci- 
ences, University Extension, University Cali- 
fornia; Los Angeles 24, California. 


Members APA who are planning visit 
Britain are invited notify the Editor the 
Bulletin the British Psychological Society that 
their visit may announced the “Visitors” 
section. The Bulletin circulated all members 
the British Psychological Society. sug- 
gested that the following information should briefly 
given: visitor’s name and position, purpose and 
approximate duration the visit, institution 
other address while Britain. Since the Bulletin 
appears only three times year, helpful 
this information were sent early possible. 
should addressed to: Editor, Bulletin, British 
Psychological Society; Tavistock House South, 
Tavistock Square; London, W.C.1., England. 


The Social Science Research Council has recently announced that will 
support travel the fourteenth International Congress Applied 
Psychology, Copenhagen, August 13-19, 1961. The closing date for 
receipt applications has been extended January 
tion forms must obtained from: Social Science Research Council; 230 
Park Avenue; New York 17, New York. 
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American Psychological Association: August 
tember 1961; New York, New York 


For information, write to: 


Janice Fish 

American Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 


Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology: 
March 30-April 1961; Atlanta, Georgia 


For information, write to: 


Dan Kenshalo 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Eastern Psychological Association: April 7-8, 1961; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


For information, write to: 


Carl Rush 
Box 252 
Glenbrook, Connecticut 


Deadline for papers: December 1960 


Southeastern Psychological Association: April 13-15, 
1961; Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


For information, write to: 


Susan Gray 

Box 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville Tennessee 


Midwestern Psychological Association: May 4-6, 1961; 


Chicago, 
For information, write to: 


Farber, Secretary-Treasurer 
Midwestern Psychological Association 
Department Psychology 

State University Iowa 


Iowa City, Iowa 


American Public Health Association: October 31- 


November 1960; San Francisco, California 
For information, write to: 


Berwyn Mattison 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 


American Association for the Advancement Sci- 


ence: December 26-31, 1960; New York, New York 
For information, write to: 

Raymond Taylor 

American Association for the Advancement Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 


Hit 


new $10,000 Group Insurance Program for 
APA members and their families. 


THE MAJOR MED PLAN for APA pays $10,000.00 each in- 
sured member and dependent for medical costs out the hospi- 
tal. paying 80% these costs, excess the deductible, 
covers the major part medical bills—leaves the minor, but fair 
share, borne you. 


This special group insurance takes where basic hospitalization 
leaves off. 


Because its deductible provision (like auto insurance, where 
you pay minor part the collision bill) and the group purchas- 
ing power APA, this medical insurance available you 
‘wholesale’ rates. 


Full details will reach you mail this month. 


APA GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 
Association Underwriters America, 
Administrators 
1413 Walnut St. Philadelphia Pa. 
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COMING SPRING IMPORTANT NEW TITLES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
Second Edition 


Anne Anastasi 
Fordham University 


The revised edition this 
well known text provides 
excellent introduction prin- 
ciples and techniques, with 
emphasis evaluation and 
interpretation. The author has 
expanded the section ma- 
jor principles, thoroughly up- 
dated the survey available 
tests, and included informa- 
tion manuals, new tech- 
nical supplements, 
vant research publications. 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPY 
RELATIONSHIP 


William Snyder 
Pennsylvania State University 


This book the psycho- 
therapy relationship between 
therapist and client has three 
principal aspects. reports 
conclusions drawn from 
four-year research project con- 
ducted with the author’s cli- 
ents; analyzes mass rele- 
vant psychological literature; 
and presents extensive case 
material half the 
demonstrating methods em- 
ployed eclectic type 
psychotherapy focused in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


PERSONALITY: 
EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 


Robert Lundin 
Hamilton College 


Here unique text offer- 
ing organized, systematic 
analysis the field per- 
sonality based experimen- 
tal, verifiable observations. 
deals with the following prob- 
lems the area personal- 
ity: motivation, behavior de- 
velopment, effects aversive 
stimuli, frustration and con- 
flict, and conditions and de- 
velopment 
havior and its 


The Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


REVUE PSYCHOLOGIE APPLIQUEE 


PUBLICATION TRIMESTRIELLE 


Cette Revue aussi bien aux cliniciens (psychologues psychiatres), 
qu’aux psycho-techniciens (orienteurs, psychologues profession). 


Deux rubriques sont Techniques Méthodes 


psychologie profession Techniques Méthodes psychologie clinique. 
Ces rubriques ont pour but d’exposer sous une forme précise les tech- 
niques fondamentales, des points douteux, présenter, méme sous forme 
d’aide-mémoire, des méthodes pratiques conduite des applications. Elles sont 


complétées par des Revues générales qui permettent faire point des recherches 
dans des domaines intéressant Travaux 
originaux prennent place des études d’odre plus général. 


Enfin les autres rubriques Chroniques Documentation Analyses donnent, 
tant sur plan technique que sur plan professionnel, tableau vie quo- 
tidienne psychologie appliquée. 

Rédaction Administration: Square Jouvenet, PARIS (16é) 


Réglements nom Société André Vidal Cie, 
15, rue Henri-Heine, PARIS (16é) 
C.C.P. 5851-62 PARIS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS year, France: 1.500 francs Foreign 1.800 francs 
NUMERO SPECIMEN SUR DEMANDE 
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TEXTS 
THAT MAKE 
IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTION 
THE 
LITERATURE 
LEARNING 


CONDITIONING 
AND 


LEARNING 
Second Edition 


Ernest Hilgard, Stanford Univer- 

sity, and Donald Marquis, Massa- 

chusetts Institute Technology. Revised 

This complete revision Hilgard and 

Marquis’ text the result study 

recent developments the field condi- 

tioning and learning. The book, which con- 

tains ordered arrangement facts from 

conditioning experiments and theories 
learning, provides introduction and 

summary experimental work condi- 
tioning, with particular attention the re- 

lationship between conditioning and learn- 

ing. published February. 


THEORIES LEARNING 
Second Edition 


Ernest Hilgard, Stanford Univer- 
sity. This sympathetic, yet critical, outline 
major theories learning that have been 
important American psychology during 
the first half this century emphasizes the 
kinds experimental investigations 
which each theory leads, and cites specimen 
experiments. analysis each the 
major learning theories relation the 
experiments which the theory gives rise 
provides excellent introduction cur- 
rent experimental and theoretical literature 
learning. designed for intermediate 
courses psychology. 563 pages. 


MODERN LEARNING 
THEORY 


William Estes, Sigmund Koch, 
Kenneth MacCorquodale, Paul 
Meehl, Conrad Mueller, William 
Schoenfeld, and William Verplanck; 
with the editorial assistance 
Poffenberger. This important contribution 
the literature psychology attempts 
logical, and empirical cri- 
tique five learning theories which are pre- 
eminent this field. These are the theories 
Hull, Tolman, Skinner, Lewin, and 
Gutherie. The five theories are analyzed 
and evaluated according stated critical 
standards which are applicable any 
theory any science. 379 pages. 


THE DIAGNOSIS AND 
TREATMENT 
LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 


Leo J.Brueckner, Emeritus, Univer- 
sity Minnesota; and Guy Bond, Uni- 
versity Minnesota. This book outlines 
for the teacher the diagnosis and treatment 
learning difficulties the basic learning 
skills: reading, arithmetic, spelling, hand- 
writing, and oral and written expression. 
Emphasis placed the value 
awareness difficulties pupils may en- 
counter and its use guide 
teaching, and the techniques 
diagnosis and treatment which experience 
has shown can effectively applied the 
teacher. 424 pages. 


APPLETON 
CENTURY 
CROFTS 


West 32nd Street 
New York New York 
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Essentials Psychological 


Testing, Second Edition 
Lee Cronbach 


“Cronbach has revised his earlier text, 
including important details contem- 
porary interest such way that 
doubt will have any serious com- 
for several years.” Dr. Wayne 
Holtzman, Hogg Foundation for Men- 
tal Health, University Texas. This 
standard text now includes the 1960 
Stanford-Binet. 650 pp. $7.00 


Contemporary Theories and 
Systems Psychology 


Benjamin Wolman 


Giving priority methodological prob- 
lems such concept formation, rela- 
tionship other sciences, research, 
and interpretation empirical data, 
this book complete, precise, 
clearly written picture psychological 
theory today. 613 pp. $7.50 


Intelligence: Its Evolution 
and Forms 


Gaston Viaud 
the Science Today Series 


clear and original exposition the 
variations intelligent behavior 
certain animal species, primitive peo- 
ples, children, and adult civilized man, 
contrasting instincts with intelligence. 
128 pp. Text Edition $1.75 for 


quantity sale to schools and colleges only) 


Harper Brothers 


Field Defects 
after Penetrating 
Missile Wounds 
the Brain 


Hans-Lukas Teuber, 
William Battersby, and 
Morris Bender. 


This study, contrary previous re- 
ports, revealed lack congruence 
visual field defects plotted for right 
and left eyes and suggested need for 
revision current anatomical notions 
about the optic radiation. From the 
research program the Psycho- 
physiological Laboratory, New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center. 
pages illustrations. $4.75 


Somatosensory 
Changes after 
Penetrating Brain 


Wounds Man 


Josephine Semmes, Sidney 
Weinstein, Lila Ghent, and 
Hans-Lukas Teuber. 


Based data from groups sub- 
jects, this study questions the as- 
sumption that sensory representation 
for the left hand mirror image 
that for the right, and indicates that 
the dissimilarity between the cerebral 
hemispheres involves such basic 
aspect behavior tactile sensi- 
bility. The studies are part re- 
search program the Psychophysio- 
logical Laboratory, New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center. 
Nine graphs. $4.00 


COMMONWEALTH FUND BOOKS 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ARVARD 
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spectrum 


Dwight Eisenhower established the AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 1950 inform the public 
current issues and “to help search out wise answers na- 
tional policy questions.” The ASSEMBLY meet the growing 
demand for its books, has concluded joint publishing ar- 
rangement with PRENTICE-HALL. The first the series are: 


The Federal Government and Higher Education 
edited DOUGLAS KNIGHT, Lawrence College 


Six distinguished authorities discuss the roles the federal 
government and the nation’s colleges and universities de- 
termining the future higher education America. They 
assess the accomplishments and shortcomings past and 
present federal action higher education and define the 
immediate and long-range problems. 


S-AA-1 SPECTRUM Paper Edition: $1.95 
1960 205 pp. Library Edition: $3.50 


Goals for Americans 


The Report the President’s Commission National Goals 
HENRY WRISTON, Chairman the Commission 


President Eisenhower appointed the Commission National 


Goals, non-partisan body privately supported and not di- 
rectly connected with the government. This book, containing 
the Commission’s report the President, sets series 
goals for vital areas national life and develops programs 
for action the Sixties. Authorities contribute their critical 
studies education, science, government and other key 


areas. 
S-AA-3 SPECTRUM Paper Edition: $1.00 
December 1960 256 pp. Library Edition: $3.50 


edited DON PRICE, Harvard University 

This book examines the office the Secretary State, 
describing and criticizing the many complex roles and re- 
lationships that make the office what today. Those who 
have contributed the study are: Dean Acheson, Robert 
Bowie, John Sloan Dickey, William Elliott, Paul Nitze and 
Henry Wriston. 

SPECTRUM Paper Edition: $1.95 
December 1960 200 pp. Library Edition: $3.50 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


The Secretary State 


a 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
Positions for qualified clinical psychologists are immediately 
available California’s expanding mental health and correctional 
rehabilitation programs. These are progressive, long range 
projects planned meet the needs the nation’s fastest growing 
state. Facilities located throughout California provide choice 
Write both geographical environment and type practice. Ph. 
Clinical Psychology its equivalent required. Good 
for salaries. Promotion merit program. Liberal employee benefits. 
details 
Medical Personnel Services, State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 
JOURNAL INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 
CONTENTS 
The Standpoints Dewey and Freud: Contrast and Lewis 
The Notion Solidarity the Work Albert Camus Rom 
Laughter, Paradigm Growth 
Self-Anchoring Scaling: Measure Individuals’ Unique 
Existential Mental Health: Empirical Approach THEODORE 
Masochism and Psychopathy Adaptive Behavior SALZMAN 
Rehabilitation Chronic Schizophrenic Patients for Social WILLIAM DEANE, 
Marriage Counseling Rational Process-Oriented Psychotherapy HARPER 
Twelfth Annual Report the Alfred Adler Consultation Center and 
Mental Hygiene Clinic ...Danica 
Book Reviews—News and Notes 
Published semi-annually 
Subscription Price $4.00 Single Copies $2.50 
Order from: 
Journal Individual Psychology, University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 


BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Introduction the Study 
Human Behavior 


Henry San Francisco State College 
and Donn Byrne, University Texas. 


Here last book which relates the science psychology the 
interests and needs beginning psychology students. Throughout the 
book the authors have attempted anticipate the questions that students 
are likely ask and answer them such way that they may led 
ask some the deeper and more significant questions that are 
interest psychologists themselves. However, the book not just 
another “Sunday supplement” psychology text. Rather, research- 
oriented, academic introduction the science behavior. The authors 
are primarily concerned with presenting the scientific approach the 
understanding and prediction human behavior rather than the manipu- 
lation and control behavior through applied methods. 


Special features 


Understandability—the book really communicates the student. Pro- 
fessor Lindgren has already demonstrated his ability communicate 
clearly with several other outstanding books. 


High interest level—examples and case materials are drawn from actual 
situations that will interest students. 


Treats international aspects human relations—a subject generally 
ignored other textbooks. 


Outstanding chapter selecting and learning occupational roles—a 
chapter directed problems actually faced college students. 


Discussion questions are appended each chapter and glossary terms 
included the book. 


student workbook and instructor’s manual are available for use 


with the book. 
January 1961 Approx. 520 pages. Prob. $6.75 


Send for examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South New York 16, 
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MENTALLY-RETARDED 


and EMOTIONALLY- 
DISTURBED 
Children and Adults 


Seven resident centers make possible for 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS place the ex- 
ceptional person climate group living 
most congenial his age and interests, his 
personality organization, and his level social, 
educational, emotional, and physical develop- 


ment. 


receive detailed catalogue and other 
regular publications describing text and 
photographs the services and facilities THE 
BROWN SCHOOLS, use the coupon below. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


Experimental Studies the Training 
Originality 

No. 493 Price. $1.00 
Personality Functions Symbolic Sexual 


Arousal Music 


GREENBERG 


No. 494 Price $1.00 
Opposites Structures, Defenses, and Atti- 
tudes 


MARGARET CLAY 


No. 495 Price $1.00 
The Effects Experimentally Controlled 
Experience upon Recognition Responses 


No. 496 Price $1.50 
Box 4008 Austin 51, Texas 
Positio 
Box AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Order Department 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS 1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
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new 


books 


HOLT 
RINEHART 
AND 
WINSTON 
INC. 

NEW YORK 


Your colleagues comment 


these job writing” 


“an 


INTRODUCTION 
THE PRINCIPLES PSYCHOLOGY 


BUGELSKI, University Buffalo 


book gives the information and the basis for the development 
attitude. does this such style that the reader not 
belabored with complexity language 


John Cox, Trinity University, San Antonio. 1960, 588 pp., $6.00 


exciting, direction-setting 


PLANS AND THE STRUCTURE BEHAVIOR 


GEORGE MILLER, Harvard University 
EUGENE GALANTER, University Pennsylvania 
KARL PRIBRAM, Stanford University 


book that every psychologist concerned with the frame- 
work psychology ought read. should one those rare state- 
ments that consolidate our advances and contribute perceptably 


Brewster Smith, University California. 1960, 240 pp., $5.00 


“very useful 


PSYCHOLOGY PERCEPTION 


book, the new ferment the field perception compiled, 
and expounded pleasantly readable style.’’ 


Stevens, Harvard University. 1960, 413 pp., $6.50 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH, Revised 


ALLEN EDWARDS, University Washington 


chapters trend analysis and multiple comparisons analysis 
variance have added considerably the high quality the book.’’ 


Donald Kausler, St. Louis University. 1960, 411 pp., $6.50 


PUBLICATIONS THE 
JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Japanese Psychological Association established 1927 and the only representative 
organization Japanese psychologists all fields, publishes two journals, the JAPANESE 
JOURNAL PSYCHOLOGY and the JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Quarterly Journal Psychology, printed 
English. 


Issued April, June, September and December. 


ontents 

Volume No. 
construction uniform lightness scales 
various backgrounds unified terms. 
The effects hue and brightness the size 
perception. 
experimental study transposition dis- 
crimination learning the white rat. 
Sato 


Orientation the perception space. 


News and notes 


Volume No. 
The effects intensity and CS-US pattern 
conditioned emotional response. 
Goal-oriented group process operation- 
ally constrained situation (I). 


Discrimination shifts function degree 
original learning and materials the original 
and shifted discrimination tasks. 


Reaction time and redundancy stimulus 
sequence. 


price $5.00 per year 
$4.00 APA member subscription 


THE JAPANESE JOURNAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Representative Journal Psychology 
Japan, including Summaries English, Ger- 
man, French. 
Bimonthly. 
Contents 

Volume 31, No. 
Effects mediated association 
associate learning: 
Drive discrimination learning pain and fear. 
Kuno 
probability model for verbal learning. 
Adient reaction potential and abient reaction 
potential function the distance from 
the object (1). 
The effects lightness, hue and area upon the 
apparent transparency. 
Minor studies 


Book reviews and notes 
Volume 31, No. 


emotional tone, outcome and shift. 


The psycho-physiological studies hypnotic 
sleep. 


Ito 
Factorial studies the work curve Uchida- 
Kraepelin psychodiagnostic test. 


Minor studies 
Book reviews and notes 


price $4.00 per year 


SEND SUBSCRIPTION ORDERS TO: 


JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


c/o The Faculty Letters 
University Tokyo 
Tokyo, Japan 
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the first comments two new 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Paul Blommers and Lindquist 


“This one the most understandable, comprehensive treatments elementary 
statistics that have reviewed recent Carter, Teachers College, 


University 


“This seems excellent elementary text which maintains the balance think 
necessary between mathematical rigor and intuitive argument. Jacob Cohen, 
New York University 

“In opinion you have the finest materials available for teaching introductory 
course statistics. Edward Kelly, Colorado State College 


528 pages 1960 $5.75 


Study Manual for ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METH- 
AND EDUCATION, 247 pages, 
1960, $2. 


Instructor’s Key for the Study Manual, 247 pages, 1960 


PSYCHOLOGY TEACHING AND LEARNING 
William Clark Trow 


Mr. Trow has done what consider excellent job both from the standpoint 
interesting material and design. Wood, Baylor University 


“An exceptionally lucid text which accomplishes the difficult task separating the 
role the teacher from the processes children’s Robert Grinder, 
Hawati 


one the outstanding men this field and his new book reflects his experience 
and wisdom. The innovations are Bernard Murdock, Wesleyan 
College, Georgia 


488 pages 1960 $5.75 


Manual for PSYCHOLOGY TEACHING 
AND LEARNING, 119 pages, 1960, $1.50 


Handbook for PSYCHOLOGY TEACH- 
ING AND LEARNING, pages, 1960 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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THE DIRECTORY AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 


listing agencies and individuals who have been evaluated and 
found meet the highest standards competence and quality 
their public services. 


Price $1.50 Discount quantity orders 


Order from: 


AMERICAN BOARD FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES, INC. 
Glendale, Ohio 
Collectors’ item: number the 1957 Directories, the first 
its kind ever published, available 40¢, postage prepaid. 
Bind your copies APA journals 
The American Psychological Association has made arrangements for subscribers have their journals bound 
into distinctively designed volumes. The binding washable buckram with your name imprinted the 
cover. 
Prices and colors: 
American Psychologist turquoise $4.15 
Contemporary Psychology vermilion 4.15 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology dark green 3.95 
Journal Applied Psychology 3.95 
Journal Comparative and Physiological Psychology 3.95 
Journal Consulting Psychology 3.95 
Journal Educational Psychology 3.95 
Journal Experimental Psychology 3.95 
Psychological Abstracts 4.15 
Psychological Bulletin 3.95 
Psychological Monographs 3.95 
Psychological Review 3.95 
Ship journals parcel post. Within thirty days after receipt, bound volumes will shipped prepaid any- 
where the Full remittance must accompany order. 
PUBLISHERS AUTHORIZED BINDERY SERVICE LTD. 


(Binders all Journals) 
5811 West Division Street Chicago Illinois 
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Outstanding RONALD Books 


PRINCIPLES GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
GREGORY KIMBLE, Duke University 
Widely used textbook treats contemporary psy- ing example their use concrete investigations. 
introduces students the broad field study and Gill, Massachusetts Technology. 
basic methodology; covers sensation and percep- 
tion, the rudiments developmental psychology THERAPY. masterful sysiematic 
and learning theory, behavior dynamics, etc. psychology, useful for the desk for the 
Book treats areas psychology terms Kessen, Yale 
key elementary statistical Instructor’s Manual available. 1956. 400 pp.; 228 
Development and Assessment 
CHARLES HARSH, formerly University Nebraska; and 
SCHRICKEL, State Teachers College, North Adams, Massachusetts 
Clearly presenting the essential data, theory, and and better design factorial and experimental 
methods necessary for understanding the psychol- studies. Throughout, the authors summarize 
ogy personality, this basic textbook treats the their research findings and underline the challeng- 
Look describes the emergence and development 
the self from infancy old age. also reviews sive theory personality. readable 
theories personality and methods assessment; —D. Murgatroyd, Wagner College. 2nd Ed., 
reflects the current emphasis self theory, Q-sorts, 1959. 536 pp., Illus. $6.75 
THE PSYCHOLOGY MENTAL HEALTH 
LOUIS THORPE, University Southern California 
Second Edition this popular textbook offers prevention maintaining mental health. Covers: 
comprehensive treatment of the main issues and the organization of the normal personality, the 
topics the field mental health. Concentrating relation between religion and mental health, mental 
health business and industry, etc. excellent 
also analyzes the causes and patterns deviate 
behavior and psychoneuroses general treatment the problems mental 
Book emphasizes the influence home, school, and Albert Uecker, Jowa Stale Teachers College. 
community environment and the importance 2nd Ed., pp.; 145 ills., lables. $6.50 


WILLIAM FARQUHAR, State University; JOHN KRUMBOLTZ, Michigan State 
University; and GILBERT WRENN, University Minnesota 


This practical manual study techniques study—the Triple Technique—is outlined and 
geared student interests and aspirations. explained. Book includes self-appraisal tests and 
focuses throughout concrete solutions actual “Self-Checking Study Progress Chart” for 
study problems. Each chapter begins with brief lat 
story illustrate common student attitudes 
toward particular study situation, then analyzes soundly based common learning habits. 
the difficulties and gives tested recommendations Western Reserve University. 1960. 
for overcoming them. effective formula for 243 pp.; ills., tables. Paper cover. $2.25 
East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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exciting new series compact paperbound books 


the behavioral sciences, suitable for course use 


Prepared under the general editorship 
David McClelland, professor psychology 
Harvard University, Van Nostrand Insight 
Books are new series original compact 
books exploring basic and sometimes contro- 
versial issues the behavioral sciences. The 
first book searching study the present 
state psychiatry and religion, clarion call 
for return the concept individual respon- 
sibility. The next three volumes trace the 
historical development current concepts 
instinct, reinforcement, and color vision 
means selected reports original research. 


THE CRISIS PSYCHIATRY AND 
RELIGION Hobart Mowrer 245 pages, 
$1.95 


INSTINCT edited Robert Birney 
and Richard Teevan 185 pages, $1.45 


REINFORCEMENT edited Robert 
Birney and Richard Teevan 230 pages, $1.45 


COLOR VISION edited Robert 
Birney and Richard Teevan 215 pages, $1.45 


Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


120 Alexander Street 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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SECRETARIES APA DIVISIONS 


GENERAL 


Dr. Lawrence Stolurow 
Department Psychology 
University Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


DIVISION THE TEACHING PSYCHOLOGY 


Prof. Engle 
Indiana University 
Fort Wayne Center 
1120 South Barr Street 
Fort Wayne Indiana 


DIVISION EXPERIMENTAL 
Dr. Frederick Mote 
Department Psychology 
University Wisconsin 
Madison Wisconsin 


DIVISION EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT 
Dr. Roger Lennon 
World Book Company 
Tarrytown, New York 


DEVELOPMENT 
Dr. Marian Radke-Yarrow 
National Institute Mental Health 
Building 10, Room 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


DIVISION PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY 


Dr. Robert French 
Psychological Corporation 
304 East Street 

New York 17, New York 


SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
Dr. Elizabeth Douvan 
Survey Research Center 
University Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ESTHETICS 
Dr. Henry Gleitman 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, 


DIVISION CLINICAL 
Dr. Sol Garfield 
Nebraska Psychiatric Institute 
602 South Avenue 
Omaha Nebraska 


DIVISION CONSULTING 
Dr. Ruth Bishop Heiser 
East Sharon Avenue 
Glendale, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL AND Psy- 
CHOLOGY 
Dr. Brent Baxter 
Prudential Insurance Company 
763 Broad Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Prof. Julian Stanley, Jr. 
305 South Owen Drive 
Madison Wisconsin 


DIVISION SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
Dr. Keith Perkins 
6310 North Place 
Phoenix, Arizona 


COUNSELING 
Dr. Dorothy Clendenen 
Psychological Corporation 
304 East Street 
New York 17, New York 

DIVISION PUBLIC SERV- 

ICE 
Mr. Luigi Petrullo 
2431 North Edgewood Street 
Arlington, Virginia 

MILITARY 
Dr. Philip Sperling 
6108 Augusta Drive 
Springfield, Virginia 

MATURITY AND OLD AGE 
Dr. Jack Botwinick 
Section Aging 


National Institute Health 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


ENGINEERING 
THE APA 
Dr. Harry Older 
Psychological Research Associates 
507 Street South 
Arlington Virginia 


NATIONAL COUNCIL As- 
THE APA 

Dr. Leonard Pearson 
Counseling Center 
Central YMCA 

South LaSalle Street 
Chicago Illinois 


Dr. Dik Twedt 
Faison Twedt, Inc. 
East Oak Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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New Basic Books 
for the Psychologist 


THE UNCONSCIOUS BEFORE FREUD 
Lancelot Law Whyte 
this erudite and readable book, the eminent British historian ideas, Lancelot 
Law Whyte, studies the way which pre-Freudian thinkers explored the hidden 
springs human motivation and thought. demonstrates that such efforts were 
under way early 1600 and that Freud was critical link powerful tradition 
rather than historical accident. $4.50 
PEOPLE COVE AND WOODLOT 
Hughes, Adelard-Tremblay, Rapoport and Leighton 
The psychological sciences have principal task—according the authors 
this volume—to learn how isolate those aspects culture which encourage 
mental illness. People Cove and Woodlot, Dr. Hughes and his. associates 
show how they confronted this problem the ten year long “Stirling County” 
study which the book based. The book, companion volume Name 
Legion, the second the Stirling County Study series. $10.00 
LETTERS SIGMUND FREUD 
Selected and edited Ernst Freud 
Scores Freud’s personal letters are published for the first time fascinating new 
volume over 300 selections drawn from his correspondence between 1873 and 
1939. Among those whom letters are addressed are Thomas Mann, Albert Ein- 
stein, Arthur Schnitzler, Romain Rolland, Wells, and his fiancee, Martha 
Bernays. his son Ernst points out, Freud’s letters reveal lightness his touch, 
his humor and irony, the nature his relationships, (and) his reactions emotional, 
artistic and philosophical experiences.” $7.50 
THE PSYCHOSES 
Edited Arthur Burton 
Fifteen leading specialists and practitioners summarize the progress date extend- 
ing psychotherapeutic techniques the treatment psychoses other than schizo- 
phrenia. Among the major points view represented are the Freudian, the Jungian, 
the existentialist, depth psychology, client-centered therapy, family therapy, the 
approaches Sullivan and Fromm-Reichmann, and the “symbolic realization” 
methods Marguerite Sechehaye. $7.50 
BASIC BOOKS, PUBLISHERS, Fourth Avenue, New York 
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